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PUBLISHERS' PREFACE 



In the following story, Miss Zola Boyle 
has cleverly brought to the notice of her 
readers a series of most interesting &cts 
connected with hypnotism. She is to 
be regarded as phenomenally qualified 
for the authorship of an hypnotic novel, 
not only by years of practical study in 
the field of hypno-science, but by reason 
of valuable instruction received at the 
hands of her &ther, the late Charles 
B. Boyle, the well-known scientist. In 
&imess to her own attainments as a 
psychologist and writer, the statement 
should be made that ** A Master of life " 
was written before she became person- 
ally acquainted with Professor Quack- 
enbos or knew anything of his work. 
When the manuscript was brought to 
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him to read, Miss Boyle learned for the 
first time that he had actresses in train- 
ing who were inspired with confidence 
in their talents through suggestions 
given to them while in a state of hyp- 
nosis, and directed to the spontaneous 
post-hypnotic expression of their best 
selfs. The case of Mar j one Wentworth, 
which had its origin in her creative 
imagination, was practically paralleled 
in actual life. Women of the stage were 
being empowered to act from the higher 
plane of insight and unconscious com- 
mand. Miss Boyle learned, too, that 
disinfatuation, like that of Henry Win- 
chester, was a possibility, and that dis- 
illusionment and dehypnotization were 
every-day accomplishments. 

The publishers feel, in issuing this 
novel, that they are offering to the world 
of readers a work which has in view the 
legitimate end of fiction — to entertain 
and at the same time to inform. 



INTRODUCTION 



The incidents of Miss Boyle's story, 
"A Master of Life/ are in harmony with 
the physical and intellectual possibilities 
of hypnotic suggestion. The soothing of 
an insomniac into a refreshing sleep which 
determines a successful passage through 
the crisis of an acute disease— the inspi- 
ration of an actress by a suggestionist of 
strong personality and broad education — 
the response of the woman's soul to an 
impulse transmitted in the theatre to her 
subjective mind, her immediate ascent to 
the heights of histrionic art, and her sub- 
sequent triumphs on the stage through an 
apprehension of her own deathless powers 
revealed by the creative communication 
of her hypnotist — ^the restoration to 
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physical vigor of the warrior woman 
suffering from the nervous shock and 
temporary unconsciousness resulting from 
a lightning stroke — the unintentional es- 
trangement of the lovers, and the subse- 
quent dehypnotization of Henry Win- 
chester by the chivalrous Selwyn, who 
had imwittingly deflected the subliminal 
self of his rival from the perpendicular of 
loyal attachment — are all possible accom- 
plishments of the hypno-scientist. The 
story as told by Miss Boyle suggests some 
very interesting questions in psychology: 

I. Can physical conditions be changed 
and functional diseases cured by hypno- 
tism? 

II. Can an actress be inspired by a 
suggestionist after the manner of Mar- 
jorie Wentwortli? 

III. Can one person hypnotize another 
without intention or even wish so to do? 

IV. Is dehypnotization or disinfatua- 
tion a psychological possibility? . 
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Hypnotism is admittedly a powerful 
agent in the treatment of abnormal physi- 
cal conditions. Beputable physicians in 
this comitry and abroad have successfully 
relieved, by the application of auto- and 
post-hypnotic suggestion, functional dis- 
orders of digestion, absorption, circula- 
tion, and innervation; chronic consti- 
pation, seasickness, eczema, excessive 
perspiration; nervous diseases like hys- 
teria and chorea; nervous exhaustion or 
neurasthenia, with its attendant sleep- 
lessness, intoxications, loss of vasomotor 
tone, extreme sensitiveness, morbid fears, 
dread of responsibility, indecision, im- 
perative conceptions, erroneous beliefs 
and delusions — even organic diseases 
characterized by distressing pain, as sci- 
atica, angina pectoris, locomotor ataxia, 
tubercular consumption, and cancer. 
Christian Science and other mental 
treatment relieve on the same principle. 
The so-called "healers," affecting the 
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doctrine that "belief in pain explains 
pain," seek to alleviate physical anguish 
by impressing the mind of the sufferer 
with the idea that it does not exist. 
Headache, toothache, neuralgias, for in- 
stance, are treated by persuading the 
patient that physical suffering is an illu- 
sion, a " dream shadow " ; and it were idle 
to deny that pain is in this way quieted, 
functional disorders are cured, and the 
agony connected with organic diseases is 
tempered so as to be tolerable. But the 
claim of hypnotist. Christian Scientist, 
mental healer, or osteopath, to credit for 
the cure of organic diseases is preposter- 
ous, and argues a deliberate intention to 
bait gudgeons. An organic disease is 
one involving structural changes, de- 
struction of anatomical parts essential to 
the fulfilment of vital functions. The 
cure of such a disease — the replacing of 
a honeycombed kidney, the filling of a 
pulmonary cavity with healthy lung tis- 
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sue, the repair of the ravages of carcinoma 
— would equivalent a miracle. Medical 
science stops at the threshold of the im- 
possible, which Christian Science crosses 
with the most unprincipled effrontery. 
The conscientious practitioner exploits 
hypnotic suggestion always with refer- 
ence to what is possible and practicable, 
as well as to what is desirable. While 
by so doing he relieves or cures func- 
tional ailments whose name is legion, he 
never pledges the impossible to any pa- 
tient in the hope of temporarily elevating 
the physical or mental condition. To 
the sufferer from organic disease, he 
frankly represents the benefits that may 
reasonably be expected from suggestive 
therapeutics, viz., the control of nervous 
symptoms through the redistribution of 
nerve energy by the induction of out- 
flowing currents, strong, sustained, con- 
tinuous, and evenly disposed over the 
whole frame; the establishment of func- 
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tional harmony and the habit of sleep; 
the intensification of the normal powers 
of enduranoe and resignation — ^but no 
miraculous cure. 

Deliberate inspiration of an actress 
while in a hypnotic condition — the 
quickening of her confidence in her pow- 
ers of impersonation, the obliterating of 
all admission of inferiority, even to the 
best of her profession, the emphasizing of 
her native dignity and grace, the pushing 
of her individuality into strong relief — is 
an e.asy feat to one who understands the 
delicate machinery of the human mind 
and the laws of dramatic art. But Miss 
Wentworth was unwittingly inspired in 
the theatre by the hero of the story, as 
he lived over the scenes so intensely sug- 
gested by the play. Is this possible? 
Can the related subliminal minds of in- 
dividuals objectively unknown to each 
other communicate and be mutually im- 
pressed? Subliminal selfs having inter- 
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ests in common are certainly capable of 
telepathic commimication; even distance 
in space offers no obstacle to their meet- 
ing. But what laws govern telepathic 
intercourse, and why it is not universal 
among the living, and whether or not it 
extends into the world of the dead, are 
questions of supreme concern to human- 
ity. Our novel tells of the meeting of 
two automatic self s in the theatre ; and 
the one that was so powerfully inspired 
revealed the fact to its objective person- 
ality by calling into action preternatural 
professional powers. Becoming absorbed 
in the play, forgetting where he was, lost 
to all realization of himself in his unde- 
signed communication with the mind of 
the actress. Doctor Seaton gratuitously 
inflamed her genius, and so took art out 
of her acting and made it genuine life. 
The audience, unfamiliar with the phi- 
losophy of creative communication, ac- 
cepted it all as the perfection of dramatic 
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art, and Miss Wentworth rose to the 
summits of fame — for once inspired she 
was inspired forever. Objectively, Doc- 
tor Seaton did not know her; but their 
subliminal selfs recognized each other, 
and Marjorie Wentworth, impressed with 
the reality of the inspiration and certain 
of its source, naturally searched the thea- 
tre for her inspirer. 

Is unintentional hypnotization within 
the range of possibility? Can a person 
produce a positive effect on the sublimi- 
nal consciousness of another person, while 
his own objective self remains in com- 
plete ignorance of the influence exerted, 
and nothing is more foreign to his pur- 
pose? Assuredly, much of the love that 
has a spiritual side is kindled in this 
way, and not imcommonly a strong sub- 
liminal attachment springs up between 
two complementary personalities without 
cither's objectively suspecting the fact. 
Appropriate circumstances may suddenly 
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translate such a love into an objective 
passion. Says Maeterlinck, and says 
with truth: "There are within us lines 
in which we love unconsciously. To love 
thus means more than to have pity, to be 
anxious to help and give happiness. It 
is a thing that lies a thousand fathoms 
deeper, where our softest, swiftest, strong- 
est words cannot reach it. There is in 
this love a force that nothing can resist.'* 
It may or may not be a sudden revelation 
to the parties concerned. When a sub- 
liminal self unexpectedly discovers its 
complement, it may then and there in- 
thrall the objective mind. Thus, point is 
given to Marlowe's lines — 

'< Where both deliberate, the love is slight ; 
Who ever loved that loved not at first sight ? " 

The passion of Herbert Selwyn for 
Marjorie Wentworth induces in his mind 
a resistless antagonism to the thought of 
another's possessing her aflfections; and 
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an adverse message by his superlatively 
powerful subliminal self converts an 
attachment on the part of Henry Win- 
chester, which was at once animal, ra- 
tional, and spiritual, into a regard purely 
rational. Sespect is substituted for af- 
fection. The hypnotist can, under cer- 
tain conditions, and where he operates in 
the interest of morality, make and un- 
make love. The experience of the writer 
in cases of unlawful and misplaced at- 
tachment justifies this assertion. 

The undesigned projecting of a desire 
by a powerful subliminal self upon a 
weaker self, with the eflfect of modifying 
the attitude of the impressed self, is pos- 
sible. The deliberate forcing of a thought 
upon the mind of an unhypnotized person 
with the result of securing the uplift in 
view, is a procedure sometimes resorted 
to by the undersigned when hypnotiza- 
tion is diflScult or impossible. In his 
practice, this thinking the thought into 
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the subject has implied the consent of the 
objective mind and permission on the 
part of the creative self. It may be done 
without the knowledge or consent of the 
person operated upon ; and it can be done 
without the co-operation of the operator's 
objective will — even by an honorable 
man, who would scorn to take advantage 
of a weaker mind, when in the line of 
his imperative desires. The writer was 
recently consulted by a lady who uncon- 
sciously and against her will, exerts at 
times an embarrassing influence on those 
about her. She has interrupted the organ- 
ist in church, thrown into confusion per- 
sons in an audience, unwittingly banished 
from her presence guests introduced at an 
evening reception. The realization of her 
strange, uncontrollable power has driven 
her to the verge of insanity. Another 
patient, through the intensity of the rap- 
port with her clergyman, undesignedly 
causes him to stumble so in the delivery 
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of his sermon that she is obliged to keep 
herself under surveillance while he is 
preaching. In a number of instances, 
while operating upon a patient, the writer 
himself has unconsciously influenced the 
chaperon and thrown her also into a 
hypnotic sleep. Every intelligent ex- 
perimenter knows that a hypnotized per- 
son, without the will or even knowledge 
of the operator, and with no post-hyp- 
notic realization himself of the fact or 
understanding of the philosophy of the 
transference, may adopt the views, moral 
and religious convictions, knowledge, and 
even tastes of the hypnotist. 

But it must be a strong, rich, pure per- 
sonality that can so inspire the creative 
imagination, fix the affections, disinfatu- 
ate, or disqualify for immoral action — a 
personality whom the impressed self can 
look up to and respect. A mesmerizee 
quickly discovers the hypocrite in an oper- 
ator ; and a spotless soul will always revolt 
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at the intrusion of a sordid or sensual self, 
and spontaneously repel its advances. For 
this reason, the power of hypnotism to de- 
prave is providentially limited. There is 
far more danger to be apprehended from 
its experimental use by inexperienced and 
ignorant persons than from its employ- 
ment for criminal purposes. 

In regard to dehypnotization, in cases 
where a weak mind has been placed un- 
der the influence of a strong but unprin- 
cipled personality, disillusionment by a 
third person of pronounced moral convic- 
tions is assured. Dehypnotization by the 
same person who induced the hypnosis 
is of daily occurrence. 

Eeversing an attitude intentionally or 
unconsciously produced by himself is al- 
ways possible to a hypnotist. This is 
illustrated by the deliberate action of Dr. 
Selwyn's mind on the subjective person- 
ality of Henry Winchester previously im- 
pressed without intention by the doctor's 
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suggestion. It were idle here to specu- 
late on the medium of communication — 
the manner in which a subjective mind 
projects its wish or thought, unbeknown 
to its objective fellow, with a strength 
suflScient to hypnotize a separate duplex 
personality. There are presences that 
can be felt — that compel thought and 
action on planes higher than average 
levels — without a word, with no deliber- 
ate intention of bettering or exalting an 
individual. life in the atmosphere such 
a nature breathes is an inspiration. It 
compels progressive character-nutrition in 
the environing souls, which expand im- 
perceptibly, yet surely and grandly, year 
by year, till they borrow from the self- 
luminous personality that spontaneously 
spells and sways and lifts them, its more 
than Solomon-like glory. 

Such is the legitimate suggestive force 
of goodness and love that are not self- 
conscious — ^that arQ uot deliberately 
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.projected into tihe minds of others. 
Self-eonsdous righteousness is minus 
influence over the soul. That a man of 
shining virtues, truly in love with a 
woman worthy of him, should by the 
mere force of unconsciously yet infallibly 
directed suggestion, divert a rival from 
his purpose, is thus conceivable. 

Miss Boyle deplores the tendency of 
the modem physician to regard sugges- 
tive treatment, even though employing it 
in his practice, as an uncanny or occult 
procedure. When the theory of a duplex 
personality was less commonly accepted, 
reputable physicians had a feeling that 
hypnotism was outside the legitimate 
province of medicine. Even to-day 
many physicians distrust the psychologi- 
tsal value of mental suggestion, and refuse 
to accept its theories and its results; but 
the progressive and liberal element in the 
profession is deeply interested in the ex- 
periments with hypnotism as a healing 
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agent, and many of the most prominent 
physicians in the world are making fre- 
quent use of mental suggestion in the 
treatment of disease. Some practition- 
ers, yielding to a public prejudice which 
is merely the result of ignorance and 
is rapidly lessening as the principles of 
psychology become more widely known 
and understood, refrain from admitting 
their indebtedness to hypnotism, and 
seem ashamed to be found making use of 
it; but others come out manfully, an- 
nouncing their belief in the virtue of the 
treatment. Fortunately the medical pro- 
fession, as a profession, and the world at 
large, have come to appreciate the worth 
of hypnotism as a therapeutic instru- 
mentality ; and ample proof has recently 
been submitted of its value in the treat- 
ment of mental and moral diseases. 

John Duncan Quackenbos. 

Columbia IJNrvERSiTT 
March 1, 1900 



A MASTER OF LIFE 



CHAPTEK I. 



Such a night! No wonder I have sat 
before the fire until after twelve, dream- 
ing of an hour which has been gone these 
forty years ; for it was just such a night 
as this on which — what shall I say ? not 
that my life began, for I had passed 
eighteen — ^but that I first began to live. 

I can hear the wind as it shrieked and 
screamed among the great pine trees, 
around our desolate little house, whirling 
the falling snow about, and dashing it up 
against the window of the room where 
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Bert lay dying, as if mad with rage that 
so slight a thing could prevent it from 
tearing us to pieces before it rushed off 
into the lonely wood. 

So it is howling through the deserted 
streets to-night, beating the snow against 
the mansions opposite where the inmates 
sleep on peacefully, heedless, amid the 
warmth and luxury within, of the wild 
storm without. 

It seems to me as I gaze at the silent 
houses that I am the only one awake in 
this great city ; but no, the damask cur- 
tain yonder is pushed aside and a wom- 
an's form appears. Framed in the red 
glow of softly shaded lights, she stands 
looking out into the night. Is she, too, 
dreaming waking dreams ? Has the storm 
carried her, also, back into the shadows 
of the past? 
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Ah, well, I will leave the wind and the 
midnight and go back to my easy-chair 
and file. 

Here in my beautiful room, with the 
evidences of wealth and luxury every- 
where, I can hardly believe that I am the 
same being who sat at Bert's side in the 
bare little room, in the equally forlorn 
little house, on the edge of the wood, and 
thought thoughts as bitter and wild as 
the night itself. 

It seemed the culmination of all our 
misery to have Bert die, and yet I was 
not sad at the time, only fiercely glad 
that one of us, at least, would be out of 
this terrible world. 

Then — ^how it rings through my ears 
yet — ^then came that knocking at the 
door of our living-room. 

I was not even surprised at the strange- 
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ness of it in that dreadful storm ; I only 
thought, "What next?" and leaving the 
room quietly, went to the door and hast- 
ily opened it. It would have been torn 
from my grasp by the wind in a moment 
if some one had not swept past me and 
bracing himself against it had pushed it 
to and thrown the heavy wooden bolt 
back in place. 

A tall, well-built young man rapidly 
removed his hat and turned down the 
collar of his fur-lined coat, then stood 
looking at me with a pair of the strang- 
est, most serious eyes I had ever seen, 
or have since seen in all my long and 
varied life. 

I do not remember noticing his face, 
but I must have done so or I could not 
have recalled it so readily afterward ; but 
for the time being the utter misery of our 
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poverty and Bert's illness had turned me 
into stone. 

I was totally indifferent to anything 
and everything which might happen ; so 
when the new-comer spoke with a voice 
which was sweet and gentle, and asked if 
he might remain there for the night, as 
the storm prevented his going farther, I 
answered calmly and coldly : 

"You are welcome to this room and 
anything in it. There is food in the closet, 
very little, for we are desperately poor 
and my brother is dying in the next 
room." 

So saying, I turned from him and 
walked away through the door, back to 
my place at Bert's side. 

I may have sat there a moment or an 
hour, I know not even now; when sud- 
denly the stranger entered and swiftly and 
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silently passed my mother and me, and 
going to the bedside stooped over Bert. 

For one dazed moment I did nothing. 
Then a fierce rage arose within me as I 
thought that even the peace of these last 
moments was to be broken by this in- 
truder, this goblin of the storm, and I 
sprung toward him, frenzied, to force him 
away. But his hand reached out to de- 
tain me and held me with the strength 
of iron, and he said : 

"Stand back." 

Not loudly, but with a depth and stern- 
ness and such a tone of absolute author- 
ity that mother and I stepped aside in- 
voluntarily ; and I wondered, in a half- 
bewildered way, if it could have been 
several years since I heard him speak in 
the other room, his voice sounded so 
much older. 
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I know not what he did; I only real- 
ized that at last he left the room as 
quickly and quietly as he had entered, 
and I turned to Bert to see that a change 
had come over him. He had fallen into 
a peaceful sleep, the first natural sleep 
he had enjoyed for weeks. 

The rest of that night remains with 
me only as a dream. I think mother 
fainted, and I gave her restoratives and 
coaxed her to go to bed. Then I either 
lost consciousness myself or went to 
sleep; but when I next looked about me 
the room was filled with morning sun- 
shine, and Bert smiled at me as he had 
not smiled for two long months. 

When I remembered the occurrences 
of the night just ended, and saw that 
Bert was really better, I hurried to find 
Qur neglected visitor — but he was gone. 
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I looked about, thinking he might have 
left some clew to his identity, but there 
was none ; so I began to prepare break- 
fast, intending to have it ready when 
mother awoke. Began, I say, because I 
did not remember that meal was ever fin- 
ished in any orthodox fashion, for upon 
opening the cupboard door I saw on the 
shelf before me — money. 

There were bills, numbers of them; 
and when mother entered a moment later, 
she said I stood staring into the closet 
with such a blank expression, and shak- 
ing so, that she was frightened and came 
and put her hand upon my arm. Then 
she saw what I had seen, and stared too. 

We took them out and counted them ; 
there were five hundred dollars. We 
laid them away and searched the three 
rooms of our dwelling from end to end, 
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but no trace of our marvellous, it almost 
seemed unearthly, visitor was left; and 
he had evidently intended there should 
be none, for even the snow around the 
door was trampled down everywhere, so 
that we could not know in what direction 
he had finally gone. 

About an hour later I was standing at 
the window, staring in a mechanical way 
at the trees before me, with my mind 
still dazed by the recent startling events, 
when the village doctor arrived. I saw 
him, but he did not see me, as I was 
hidden behind the curtains. He fastened 
his horse and then came toward the door, 
not with the hurried, anxious step of a 
physician coming to a patient, but slowly 
and with the serious manner of one who 
is convinced that he is entering a house 
where death has been before him. 
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He baiely touched the knocker, and 
when I opened the door, he took my hand 
and waited for me to speak, looking at 
me meanwhile with deep commiseration 
in his eyes and expressed in every line of 
his kind, old face. I knew, of course, 
what he was thinking, and I smiled at 
him, so brightly and with such confidence 
that he evidently thought our troubles 
had sent me far along the road toward 
brain fever; for his expression suddenly 
changed to one of anxiety, and while pre- 
tending to take my hand in his, he hastily 
felt my pulse. 

Although I was outwardly stunned by 
all that had taken place, yet my mind 
was in that state of preternatural activity 
in which the utmost trifles even of tone 
and gesture photograph themselves indel- 
ibly, to be recalled ever afterward with as 
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much vividness as at the moment of their 
occurrence. 

"Bert is better, Doctor," I said. 

**Yes, my dear," he answered gently, 
"I know he is better." 

I fully realized the double meaning of 
his words, and smiling agaiQ I said : 

" He is better. Doctor, but not in that 
way. Come and see him." 

He stared at me in blank amazement, 
but at last began to comprehend that I 
was not quite beside myself, and after a 
moment started toward Bert's room. He 
reached the door and stopped just inside 
the threshold. I never have seen, save 
that one time, a doctor so thoroughly 
astonished. He gazed upon his patient 
almost, I think, with the expression with 
which the bystanders must have gazed 
upon Lazarus, when he emerged from the 
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tomb in response to the Master's ^ Come 
forth." Finally he went up to Bert and 
felt his forehead, as if the evidence of 
touch as well as sight was necessary to 
conviction. 

"Well, Doctor,* Bert said in a voice 
which was strong for one who had been 
so ill, " you see your patient is not going 
to verify your fears this time." 

" I see, and I am more than glad, my 
boy," the doctor replied ; then he turned 
to me. "At what time did the change 
occur?" he inquired. 

Mother answered for me. 

"We do not know," she said. "He 
fell asleep some time during the night, 
but at what hour we cannot tell." 

Instinctively I was glad that mother 
had not mentioned the visit of the stran- 
ger; Bert did not know, of course, and 
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in some way I felt that the doctor would 
not only not understand but would deem 
me mad in earnest if I told him what I 
thought. He remained for a long time 
questioning us and generally examining 
Bert's condition, and when he finally left 
me at the door, he said, as he shook 
hands with me : 

'* My dear, you have to thank Gk)d for 
the greatest miracle with which it has 
ever been my good fortune to come in 
contact, for in all my long practice I 
never saw a human being pass through a 
crisis like that and live." 

We hesitated a long time before mak- 
ing use of the money which had come 
into our possession so strangely ; but at 
last, when the summer came and our 
guest did not return, Bert having fully 

recovered, we took it and left our miser- 
3 
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able little home, going to a small city 
many miles away. 

There, the clock is striking three. I 
think I will try to get a little sleep be- 
fore the morning breaks. 



CHAPTER II. 

I NEVER thought to tell the strange his- 
tory that began so long ago in the New 
England woods ; but it may be some one 
can explain what I never could. So I 
think I will finish what I have begun. 

The chapters that follow come before 
my memory as the scenes in a play. 
Such a conception of the events of the 
story will seem the more natural when I 
mention that one year after we left our 
woodland home, an opportunity presented 
itself to me to go upon the stage; and 
there I have spent the greater part of my 
life. 

I associated little with professionals; 
and, excepting two or three, remained en- 
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tirely unknown to them in private life. 
Not that I was ashamed of the calling, 
or that there were not refined and noble 
lives devoted to it, but I merely wished 
to earn money and at other times to be 
quiet at home with mother. 

I think I must have changed wonder- 
fully in that year from the little coimtry 
girl, who had never been out of her na- 
tive village before, to the young actress 
who went through her part so calmly 
amid the glitter and crowds of the 
theatre. 

I never seemed to mind them in the 
least, and at every opportunity that of- 
fered during the evening, I looked over 
as much of the audience as I could see 
above the footlights, hoping against hope 
that some time I should recognize our 
strange visitor of that winter's night, and 
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be able to return the five hundred dollars 
which had made such a change in our 
fortunes. For one of the first things Bert 
and I did the moment we began to earn 
anything, was week by week to deposit 
small sums in the savings bank, with a 
view to returning the full amoimt if we 
ever had the chance. 

Thus three years had passed since the 
eventful night. Bert had gone to New 
York to study civil engiueering, and now 
held a fine position there. Mother stayed 
nearly all the time with me, and, owing, 
of course, to my profession, we had to- 
gether travelled over a large portion of 
our own country; and to-night — how 
naturally I wrote to-night, — it almost 
seems if it were to-night even now — I 
was to play in one of the large cities of 
the West. I do not mean to say that I 
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was the attraction, for I was only one of 
the lesser lights of the company; though 
in the third act, which was also the first 
and only one. in which I appeared, I did 
have an important part to sustain. 

The evening arrived and brought my 
duties with it as usual; and when my 
turn came I walked hastily upon the 
stage as I had done nightly for many 
months. As I came in view of the au- 
dience, a strange sensation crept over me ; 
so strange that for a moment I almost 
forgot myself. I recovered just in time, 
however, and went on with my part, but 
differently from any previous impersona- 
tion of it. I was conscious of an uplift 
and I seemed to think and see more 
clearly and more confidently than I had 
ever done. I felt inspired. 

There was a storm in that scene, which 
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was supposed to be taking place outside 
the house in which I was; while the 
mythical sick child of an equally mythi- 
cal sister lay ill in the next room. The 
similarity of the circumstances to those 
of the night of Bert's illness three years 
before struck me for the first time. The 
shrieking wind became real wind to me; 
the fevered child of the play turned into 
Bert. Again the visitor knocked at the 
door, and I admitted him and saw him 
stand, his back against the wall, with his 
grave, strange eyes fixed upon me. Then 
the explanation of my sensations flashed 
over me. He was there, somewhere in 
the audience ; and those eyes of his were 
penetrating my soul again ! 

My heart gave one great leap. My 
whole being became instinct with a new 
and intense vitality. All the deepest. 
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tendeiest, strongest chords of my nature 
seemed keyed to the highest pitch, and 
to be vibrating to the touch of some re- 
sistless power. I responded measurably 
as I believe I shall respond upon the day 
when I shall awake, freed from the 
shackles of the flesh, to realize the effi- 
ciency within me to be but a reflection 
from the Infinitely Attributed and the 
Limitless. My body no longer encum- 
bered me. I was unconscious of it; but 
my soul rushed forward in one great over- 
mastering response to some creative com- 
munication. 

There was no loss of self-possession, or 
rather self-possession no longer counted 
as a factor. I was simply so absolutely 
without self-consciousness that it did not 
enter into the situation at all. The wind, 
as I have said, had become real wind to 
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me, and the sick child had become Bert. 
My heart was breaking once again with 
the old woe, and my soul was withering 
before the old despair. But through it 
all, and above it all, was ever the appre- 
hension of a genius suddenly imfettered 
and enthroned above the laws of tragic 
art. I had insight into the darkest pas- 
sions that convulse man. I sounded the 
deepest mysteries of human life — of love 
and hate, of hope and wanhope, of doubt 
and trust. I bore the burden of a pas- 
sionate and heavy laden heart. 

The action of the scene proceeded, and 
as it worked toward its climax, the 
strange power seemed to increase, if that 
were possible. At last, when the mo- 
ment of death drew near, I hurried from 
the room ; and as I closed the scene with 
a long passionate appeal to the Source of 
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all pity and love, it seemed as if the 
great chords of life wailed and sobbed 
louder in my ears and I was whirled to 
the summits of a Grod-like intellection. 
When I had ended, I stood white and 
trembling, with my hands clasped tightly 
before me and my face swept by tears. 

I had forgotten those gathered to see 
the play; forgotten the theatre; forgot- 
ten everything connected with the pres- 
ent. I was lost to all about me. I do 
not know how many seconds I had stood 
there quite still, but with heavy sobs ris- 
ing yet in my breast, when a roll like 
thimder brought me to myself, and I 
saw that the great audience had appar- 
ently gone mad. The theatre shook with 
the applause of thousands. They took 
my acting for the perfection of art; it 
was but the spontaneous utterance of the 
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Divine within me called into action by 
an exalting inspiration. I stood bewil- 
dered, hardly recovered from my strange 
experience; and it was several moments 
before I realized the surpassing quality of 
my impersonation. 

The curtain fell; and I hurried back 
to my dressing-room and began hastily 
to exchange my costume for street dress. 
Again my mind was in that condition of 
extreme tension in which the most tri- 
fling incidents, imnoticed at the moment, 
form, nevertheless, ever afterward, insep- 
arably, a part of the impression left upon 
the memory. I remember that in my 
anxiety to work quickly I upset a small 
bottle of violet water which stood upon 
my dressing-table. I did not even think 
to replace it at the time; but since that 
night, the faintest odor of violets never 
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fails to bring the scenes of that evening 
as vividly before me as if my soul were 
a sensitive plate and the odor a flash 
light. 

The audience stormed and clamored 
for my reappearance, and I could hear the 
roar as the great waves of sound surged 
and broke against the walls of the audi- 
torium ; but I gave no heed. My whole 
mind was concentrated upon the idea of 
getting out among the people, and quietly, 
as an unknown spectator, spending the 
remainder of the evening trying from 
different points of view to find our mys- 
terious benefactor. 

Suddenly a tap sounded upon the door; 
opening it I discovered the manager. 

" You will really have to come, I think, 
Miss Wentworth," he said smiling, as he 
offered me his hand, ''and at the same 
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time allow me to congratulate you. You 
have made the hit of the evening." 

** Thank you," I answered, as I shook 
hands with him, ^but I cannot go out." 

"Oh, but what an idea," he protested; 
"surely you will go. It will look so odd 
not to respond to such an ovation." 

"I cannot," I said again. 

"But why not? " he inquired in aston- 
ishment. 

" I have a fancy to see the rest of the 
play from the front to-night," I replied, 
"and if I do not go immediately the cur- 
tain will have risen before I reach the 
auditorium." 

He stared at me. 

" Oh, but that is easily arranged," he 
said, "if you care to see it from that 
point, I will hold the curtain until you 
reach your seat; but come first, it will 
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take only a moment. Listen ! They are 
beginning again." 

" No, no," I persisted, " I cannot, I really 
cannot." 

The puzzled expression deepened upon 
his face. "Well, if you will not," he 
said, smiling again, ** I suppose you must 
have your way. We will make an ex- 
cuse for you, and I will hold the curtain 
imtil I see that you are in your seat." 

I started out and he went to give the 
necessary orders; but as he turned to 
leave me, I heard him remark to himseU: 

" Well, of all the extraordinary girls ! " 

I reached my place, the curtain rose, 
but I was hardly conscious of the fact; 
my eyes were already beginning their 
anxious search for that much-desired 
face. As my gaze passed slowly along 
row after row of the seats in that great 
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buildings I began to realize the difficulty 
of the task I had set myseU, but I would 
not give it up. At last the scene closed, 
and satisfied that I had thoroughly exam- 
ined the parquet and orchestra, and that 
the unknown could not be there, at least, 
I left my seat and went up to the bal- 
cony. Again I made a deliberate exami- 
nation of the long lines of faces, and again 
without success. 

I repeated my search in the family 
circle, and even went so far as to get one 
of the ushers to accompany me to the 
top gallery, in the forlorn hope that some 
whim as mysterious as himself might 
have carried the owner of the coimte- 
nance I sought up there. I failed again ; 
and then in desperation stationed myself 
at the principal entrance as the people 
made their exit, and strained every nerve 
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in an attempt to see each face. It was 
useless ; if the object of my search had 
been there, I had overlooked him. 

Mother was incredulous when I told 
her, and said the stage scene had brought 
that night back too vividly, but I knew 
that he had been there as positively as if 
I had spoken to him. 

Almost the first thing that met my 
eyes, when I saw the daily papers next 
morning, was my own name. Under- 
neath was a long and enthusiastic ac- 
count of my marvellous acting the pre- 
vious night, which I read with a smile, 
wondering what they would think if they 
could know how utterly remote I had 
been mentally from everything connected 
with the character I was representing. 

The theatre was crowded that evening, 
but I hardly thought of it. The mo- 
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ment I appeared, however, the audience 
burst into wild applause; and then it 
dawned upon me that these crowds had 
actually come to see me, and I thought 
how remarkable it was that the mysteri- 
ous stranger should this time have ren- 
deied me a service above all value and 
all price by investing me with so miracu- 
lous a command of the soul powers that 
go to make a perfect actress. 

Mother laughed heartily at me when I 
repeated my ideas on the subject to her, 
and said that the good he had conferred 
upon us might become a doubtful bless- 
ing if it turned my brain. She would 
not even believe that it was owing to him 
that Bert was still living. 

" It was simply the crisis of the dis- 
ease," she would say, "and with God's 

help, it turned favorably, that was aU. 
4 
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Aie you actually so f oolish, my dear, as 
to imagine that Bert could have been 
cured by some one's just looking at him, 
after all the doctor had done ? * 

But I still persisted blindly in believ- 
ing that Bert had been cured in that 
mysterious way; and the one who had 
accomplished it was in the theatre that 
night, and either consciously or uncon- 
sciously had influenced me. I wondered 
if he could possibly have known me. 

Night after night I scrutinized anx- 
iously as many faces as I could, and 
every day I looked carefully at those I 
met in the streets, but our stay in that 
city came to an end and I had not seen 
him. 

Then it was that I discovered how 
much greater a thing had been done than 
I had even dreamed. 
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I was famous. 

The play was changed and I was given 
the leading part. Everywheie the houses 
weie crowded, and the theatre-goers were 
raving over me ! 

Even now, if I were to mention the 
name by which I was known, there are 
many who would stcurt with surprise, and 
remember the time when those who had 
not seen me were considered to have 
missed much. I do not think I ever 
became conceited about it; for I did not 
oonsider then, and never have considered, 
that it was at all owing to my own tal- 
ttit; and I wondered more each day if 
I were really acting better, or if this 
great fame was all due to that one night's 
work. 



{ 



CHAPTER m. 

Several months had passed, and I was 
becoming a little used to my notoriety, 
when a letAer came from Bert in New 
York announcing that he also had 
achieved success in his undertaking, and 
had become engaged to the young lady 
to whom we knew he had been paying 
attention for some time. They were to 
be married the following month, and he 
insisted that mother and I should be 
present at the ceremony. 

So it was that on one hot June morn- 
ing, three weeks before the time ap- 
pointed for the wedding, we arrived at 
the beautiful residence of the Selwyns, 
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and weie introduced to Bert's fianc^, 
Helene, and her sister Edith. 

The Selwyns were wealthy members of 
the Four Hundred, and considered very 
exdusive at that; and Bert had only 
won his place with them after long ef- 
forts. Not that my dear brother was 
not their equal in every respect save that 
of money ; but young civil engineers, with 
their way yet to make, are as a rule not 
looked upon favorably by millionaire 
fathers having daughters to dispose of. 
However, Bert, with his handsome face 
and winning ways, had accomplished his 
end at last, and the culmination of his 
labors in that respect was to occur at 
Grace Church on June 23d, with the 
usual ceremony, costly decorations, and 
general reckless expenditure. 

We earnestly hoped that in this case 
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the matrimonial path from the altar of 
that famous building might lead straight 
to happiness; it wends so often other- 
where. 

I liked my future sister-in-law very 
much. She was a pretty girl about my 
own age, with thoughtful eyes and hair 
of the sunny hue that poets love, with 
undulations like water. 

I spent most of my time with her in 
her private room when we were not out 
shopping ; she usually embroidering some 
trifle for her future home, I generally 
reading or watching her with my book 
lying idly in my lap. 

Sitting in the wide window seat, par- 
tially concealed by the lace curtains, and 
lying back among the soft cushions, I fell 
to meditating one afternoon whether 
Helene would really be content with the 
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different sarroundings she would have as 
Bert's wife; for although Bert had done 
remarkably well in these few years, he 
could not, of course, supply her with the 
luxuries to which she had been accus- 
tomed. 

My mind had reverted to the suffer- 
ing and poverty of the past, and worked 
slowly up to the never-to-be-forgotten 
night which had brought aU this to pass, 
when steps came across the polished floor 
without, and Edith pushed aside the vel- 
vet portieres, and looking into the room, 
said: 

"Helene, have you decided what you 
want done about Herbert yet? " 

A slightly annoyed look crossed 
Helene's face, and it was a moment be- 
fore she answered; then she spoke slowly 
and hesitatingly: 
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** I think — we had better — send late — a 
week from to-day, perhaps, don't you? " 

Edith nodded and disappeared, and I 
wondered if "Herbert" could have been 
a former suitor of Helene's, and smiled at 
the romance I thought I had discovered. 
In an instant, however, she had appar- 
ently forgotten any unpleasant ideas 
which may have been roused by the in- 
terruption, for she called gayly to me that 
she had finished, and to come and admire 
her work. 

The historical old church was filled to 
its utmost on the morning of the wed- 
ding, and I thought as I looked at the 
long line of equipages extending up and 
down Broadway, that the ambition of the 
Selwyns ought to be gratified at the dis- 
play. 

The wedding breakfast was as magnifi- 
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cent as money and French chefs could 
make it, and as tiresome as such affairs 
usually are. After it was over, we stood 
in the drawing-room, in the midst of the 
uncomfortable crush of such a reception. 
I talked polite nothings for an hour, and 
then slipped quietly aside and ensconced 
myself in a low easy chair behind the 
partially closed hangings of a deep bay 
window. Several large palms and tree 
ferns were grouped just outside my ref- 
uge, and they, with the curtains, effec- 
tually concealed me from view. I could 
see perfectly well, however, and I had a 
good opportunity for indulging in one of 
my favorite occupations, that of studying 
the faces and trying to judge the charac- 
ters of those who helped to form the 
ever-shifting figures in the human kalei- 
doscope before me. 
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My thoughts were brought back to the 
present, almost at once, however, by hear- 
ing one of two gentlemen, who had ap- 
proached me unobserved, remark : 

** What an odd fish young Selwyn is. 
At the church this morning, and nowhere 
visible here ; now that I think of it, he 
has not been visible to the public eye, at 
least of New York, since — let me see, 
when was it?" 

"Selwyn, Jr., at the church this morn- 
ing,* exclaimed his companion. "Ye 
Gods! has he condescended to reappear? 
Why, it was a year ago this winter at 
the Wilburs' ball that he showed up last, 
don't you remember? " 

They moved away and I heard no 
more. I wondered who "young Sel- 
wyn" might be. Was he the "Her- 
bert" who was to be invited too late? 
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If Helena had a brother, then they 
must all be ''odd fishes/ since I had 
never heard him mentioned. 

I laughed aloud, rather irrelevantly it 
must have seemed if any one had heard 
me, at the scene I pictured to myself of 
the Selwyn family being "odd fishes" 
and swimming about in a tank of water 
with misshapen fins and tails. Then I 
dismissed the subject from my mind. If 
there was a "black sheep * Selwyn whom 
they chose to keep in the background, it 
was none of my affair. 

The bride and groom were started 
upon their wedding trip with the usual 
mixture of gayety and seriousness; the 
guests departed, silence and night settled 
down upon the household, but I lay 
awake until far into the morning hours, 
listening to the carriages rolling by out- 
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side and thinking of what had been and 
of what was. 

Mother and I left next day for the 
seaside where we were to spend the re- 
mainder of the season ; the Selwyns closed 
their mansion and went into summer 
quarters, and New York, for the moment, 
knew us no more. 




CHAPTEE IV. 

I OPENED my season in Boston the fol- 
lowing autumn; it had reached the point 
where I decided those things now. From 
there we travelled through the East and 
North, and finally, to my great satisfac- 
tion, turned our faces to the West, tow- 
ard the very city where I, or the un- 
known for me, had, as it were, won my 
spurs. 

I made many vows, to myself, that I 
would search the city from end to end 
until I found the mysterious one, if he 
were still there. But when we arrived, 
I realized the utter hopelessness of such 
a quest, with no clue but a face, which 
I could not even be quite sure that I 
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really did remember; and I laughed at 
my own foolishness. 

We were to remain a month in our 
present location; and as each day and 
night went quietly by with no trace of 
the one for whom I was so anxiously 
watching, I began to despair of ever find- 
ing him. 

The weather throughout that entire 
autumn was glorious. It was almost as 
warm as summer, and through the mel- 
low haze of the beautiful nights, plan- 
ets and stars glimmered with a softened 
splendor. 

Mother and I took advantage of the 
Sunday evenings to stroll about and ad- 
mire the park, near which our hotel was 
situated, with its architectural ornaments 
and statuary. 

On the second Sunday evening after 
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our arrival, we were walking slowly 
along the outside of the park. The moon 
was shining brilliantly over the trees at 
our right; and to the left, on the oppo- 
site side of a broad elm-shaded avenue, a 
beautiful spire of purest Gothic shone 
white in the moonlight against the dark 
field of sky behind it. We had been 
standing for some moments admiring the 
lovely picture, when the figure of a man 
who was passing before the church, form- 
ing a moving spot of darkness against its 
white walls and the bright light of the 
roadway, drew my attention. My glance 
mechanically followed it for a moment, 
and then suddenly there seemed to be 
something familiar in — ^what was it? — 
the figure, or its movement, or what? I 
could not tell, but I was sure that the 
object of my long search had passed us. 
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With a suppressed exclamation I caught 
mother's arm and almost dragged her 
after me as I started across the avenue. 

"What in the world are you about, 
Marjorie?" mother managed to say, as 
she hurried along at my side. 

" Oh, come, come, it is he, I know it 
is he, mother," I gasped. 

"Nonsense, Marjorie, don't be absurd. 
You are becoming absolutely morbid 
about that stranger. The next thing you 
will be imagining that every other man 
whom you see a short way ofif must be 
the one upon whom your mind is so con- 
stantly fixed. Even supposing this were 
he, what do you propose to do? * 

"Follow him until he enters a house,* 
I answered, still continuing my pursuit 
of the receding figure. 

"And then act like an escaped lunatic 
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rather than a sane young girl, and watch 
outside the house half the night, I sup- 
pose, to see whether it is his own home, 
or if he is merely calling upon some 
one.* 

Mother was becoming provoked. 
"No," I said, "I can look at the num- 
ber and the street, and afterward find out 
who lives there and of what members the 
family is composed/ 

"Marjorie, this is simply ridiculous; I 
will not hear of such nonsense 1 " mother 
exclaimed, her patience quite exhausted. 
Just at that moment the gentleman, who 
was some distance in advance, turned a 
comer. I hastened my steps in despera- 
tion, mother breathless beside me; but 
when we reached the street into which 
he had disappeared, it was quite deserted. 

He had evidently already entered one of 
5 
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the houses; and again my quest was 
fruitless. 

** There, now, do come home,* mother 
said, ''and act as if you had a little com- 
mon sense left. I shall be absolutely 
afraid to go into the street with you 
soon, Marjorie." 

As the third week of our term began, 
one of the ladies of our company was 
called away to her home, suddenly and 
imperatively, by the illness of a member 
of her family, and a young girl, her im- 
derstudy, was obliged to take her place. 
It was an opportunity the girl had de- 
sired, and in her eagerness to make the 
most of it, I suppose she overworked. 
This, added to the excitement and fright 
of her first appearance, brought on a faint- 
ing spell in her second scene, and it was 
found necessary to carry her from the 
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stage. We who remained there managed 
to cover the accident in such a way 
that the audience were not certain 
whether anything imusual had occurred 
or not; but we were all anxious to 
see if the matter was serious, and I am 
afraid the rest of the scene was a trifle 
hurried. 

I heard some of the stage hands in the 
wings say that Dr. Seaton had come ; and 
when the curtain finally descended I 
made all haste to the room where the in- 
valid had been conveyed. The doctor 
was putting on his gloves preparatory to 
leaving, smd as I entered he turned his 
head and looked full at me. 

I am sorry to be obliged to record that 
for the next few seconds the sick girl I 
had come to see faded completely from 
my memory, for our mysterious visitor 
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was before me, unchanged save that he 
wore a full beeird and looked older. 

As I stood £uid stared, very rudely and 
absurdly he must have thought, he took 
up his hat and turned to go ; then I re- 
covered myself, emd coming forward 
thanked him for the services he had ren- 
dered. He bowed, said he did not think 
the patient would be troubled further 
after a night's rest, bowed again and went 
out. 

It had flashed through my mind in a 
moment that I would not speak to him 
there ; I could find him easily the next 
day now that I knew his name, espe- 
cially as all those connected with the 
theatre, who lived in this city, seemed to 
know him well. 

His voice as he spoke to me had the 
same tone of decision and authority as 
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when he said, "Stand back," at Bert's 
bedside, except that the sternness was 
absent from it. I wondered whether he 
were capable of producing two voices at 
will, or why it had seemed so much more 
youthful and ordinary, save for its rare 
sweetness, when he first addressed me in 
our old home in the woods. 

I easily procured his address, in fact, 
the whole city seemed to know it; and 
toward six o'clock on the afternoon of 
the following day I wrote a check for 
five himdred dollars and started for his 
office. 

A quiet, white-capped woman an- 
swered the bell and said : 

" Yes, Dr. Seaton is at home. Will you 
walk in? "^ 

I entered the room into which I was 
shown, and seating myself looked about 
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^th some curiosity. Perhaps I expected 
to find something imusual in the resi- 
dence of so unusual a man, I am not 
quite sure; if so, I was disappointed. I 
merely gathered from my surroundings 
that the owner was not only a man of 
wealth, but of artistic taste as well, and 
judging further by the Oriental hangings 
and lamps and the cabinets full of Bud- 
dhas and oddities of all sorts, one who 
had travelled much. 

I was obliged to wait some little time; 
smd as I sat thinking, the monotonous 
ticking of the clock upon the mantel 
slowly forced itself into my conscious- 
ness. I began to grow nervous. In the 
excitement of discovering the man who 
had so long been a mystery, and my 
strong desire to return the money, I had 
not realized, until this moment, how pe- 
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culiar was my errand, nor how awkward 
the situation generally. My heart began 
to thump uncomfortably. My arm was 
resting upon a table on which stood a 
large vase filled with roses and pinks. 
A slight movement of mine shook one of 
the blossoms loose, and it fell beside my 
hand; I started violently. A bronze 
demon from India, which stood in a far 
comer of the room, grinned at me, and 
in the faint radiance of the one red- 
shaded lamp, I imagined that his smile 
grew distinctly more malicious as I gazed. 
I once heard an old Hindustanee incanta- 
tion, the beat of whose measure somehow 
conveyed an impression of mystery and 
terror; gradually, the ticking of the clock 
became the low mocking voice of the In- 
dian demon repeating over and over again 
the words of the strange rhyme 
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"Good afternoon," said a deep musical 
voice close to me. I almost sprang from 
my chair; then I became aware that Dr. 
Seaton was at my side. He had noise- 
lessly entered a door which I had not 
observed. 

"Pardon me, I am afraid I startled 
you," he said, with a smile which pos- 
sessed a striking quality of tenderness 
and sympathy. 

"I did not notice the door," I said con- 
fusedly. 

Then, not knowing exactly how to be- 
gin, I hesitated a moment. 

At last I asked some formal ques- 
tion concerning his last night's pa- 
tient, to which he replied, then stood 
waiting as if expecting more, evidently 
seeing that this was not what I had 
come for. 
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"Dr. Seaton/ I said at last, "you do 
not remember me." 

I do not know whether he was sur- 
prised at this sudden declaration, but he 
merely answered : 

"You are Miss (mentioning my 

stage name), whom I saw at the theatre 
last night." 

"Oh, yes, of course," I replied, "but I 
mean that you do not remember that we 
ever met before that." 

He looked at me searchingly. 

"No," he said, "forgive my rudeness, I 
see so many, but I really cannot recall 
the event." 

"It was four years ago," I began hur- 
riedly, "at a lonely house, in the New 
England woods, one night, in a dreadful 

snowstorm, and you remained all " I 

paused, recollecting that I did not k^ow 
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whether he had remained until morning 
or not. "My brother was ill and you 
cured him, and we owe you five himdred 
dollars." 

I finished rather confusedly, I think, 
for when I mentioned the New England 
woods he had dropped his eyes a mo- 
ment, then raised them and gazed full 
and steadily into my face, and I some- 
how began to feel that I would not be 
able to transact the business for which 
I had come. 

As I ended my short relation of the 
circumstances of our former meeting, I 
suddenly realized that I had said all that 
I should be able to say to him upon that 
subject; that in that instant he had 
placed some powerful, though intangible, 
obstacle between us, which inexorably 
prevented my again referring to the matter. 
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He kept his eyes upon mine when I 
had done, but it was a second before he 
spoke. Then a faint smile began to 
hover around his mouth, and he said 
quietly: 

"I do not usually charge my patients 
quite such large fees, and I really have 
not the honor of the acquaintance of any 
one indebted to me for that amoimt.* 

I made several efforts to answer him, 
to insist that I was right, but I found it 
impossible even to speak upon the sub- 
ject. 

I was baffled and was rapidly becom- 
ing frightened. What was this man that 
he could force people thus to do his will ? 
Even dying Bert, apparently past human 
aid? For I was still convinced that it 
was he, and no other, who was there that 
night. 
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I was almost as anxious now to get 
away as I had been to come, and rising 
again hastily, I said : 

"Pardon me, then, I must have made 
some mistake." 

He followed me through the hall, hold- 
ing the door open and bowing as I passed 
out, but he did not speak except to say 
again, "Good evening.* I heard him 
dose the door behind me, and walked 
down the street in a state of complete 
bewilderment. 

The impression seemed gradually to 
wear oflf, and I began to wonder if I 
could be mistaken in the man, perhaps 
also in the mysterious deeds with which 
I was crediting him. Possibly they were 
merely a queer chain of coincidences. 
Tet at the same time I knew that they 
were not. 
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The mystery was deepening, and was 
reaUy beginning to weigh upon my mind. 

Either I allowed Dr. Seaton's identity 
to trouble me too much, or else I was 
overworking; but my health certainly 
commenced to fail about this time. 
Mother noticed that I did not look as 
well as I should, and talked of my taking 
some rest, so that when we received a 
letter from Bert and Helene, inviting us 
to come and spend the summer with them 
at their home on the Hudson, we were 
both glad to accept. 

"My brother-in-law is with us," Bert 
wrote. "We expect him to stay for some 
weeks, but I am told that he never does 
what he is expected to, so the probabili- 
ties are that he will leave before long. 
Chance for you, Marjorie, if you will 
only come at once. Handsome, lots of 
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money, all that sort of thing. Family 
seem somewhat to disapprove of him; 
don't know why. Strikes me as rather 
a nice sort of chap. However, make 
haste and see for yourself." 

I laughed at Bert's nonsense, though I 
was not averse to seeing the **odd fish"; 
we did not, however, make any extra 
haste on that account. 



CHAPTEE V. 

It was the last day of June when we 
descended from the train to the platform 
of the station where Bert had promised 
to meet us. 

I did not see him at first, but he pres- 
ently appeared from a direction opposite 
to that in which I was looking, and 
showed us to where the carriage was 
waiting. Getting in, we seated ourselves, 
expecting to go at once; but instead of 
following our example, Bert shaded his 
eyes with his hand and gazed down the 
sun- burnt road, remarking as he did so : 

" We'll have to wait for my brother-in- 
law; he came over with me and went 
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into the village on an errand. He won't 
be long, I think.* 

So saying he planted his arms on the 
side of the vehicle, and leaning in b^an 
to question as to all that had happened 
since we last met. The conversation was 
just growing interesting when my brother 
suddenly looked up and exclaimed, laugh- 
ingly: 

"Oh, you've come at last, have you? 
Did you buy up all the fishing tackle in 
the village or were you obliged to tele- 
graph to the city for the last new thing 
in flies?" 

" I telegraphed, thank you," a musical, 
but rather lazy, voice replied. A gentle- 
man stepped into view from behind the 
carriage, and I heard Bert say: 

"Mother, Marjorie, permit me to make 
you acquainted with Mr, Herbert Selwyn, 
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Helene's brother. Herbert, I hope to see 
you great friends with my mother and 
sister." 

I saw him bow and shake hands with 
mother^ I heard his voice as he spoke to 
her; then I realized that he had turned 
to me and taken my hand. I murmured 
something, what I do not know, but I do 
know that I did not bow; and I also 
know that I stared in a most inexcusable 
fashion, for I saw instantly that I had 
been mistaken in Dr. Seaton and that 
Herbert Selwyn was, beyond a doubt, the 
person who had asked for shelter in our 
house that stormy night of Bert's illness. 
He wore a mustache, as he had done then, 
and though he looked older, he did not 
look as old as Dr. Seaton. 

There was a moment or two more of 

conversation, in which I managed to col- 
6 
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lect myself sufficiently to join rather 
mechanically; some arranging of parcels 
which Helene had given her brother par- 
ticular orders to bring at once. Then 
Bert and Mr. Selwyn mounted the front 
seat and we finally started. I was very 
glad of the fifteen minutes' drive between 
the station and the house, which gave 
me an opportunity to sit quietly and 
think. 

Then all my imaginings about Dr. Sea- 
ton and the power he had exerted to pre- 
vent my speaking were nothing but ridic 
ulcus nonsense after all. He was not 
the one, so there had been nothing to 
interfere with my free agency. 

Probably all my ideas on the subject 
were equally absurd, as mother had said, 
and that beyond the five himdred dollars 
we werQ in no wise indebt^ to Herbert 
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Selwyn. Yet why had he walked into 
the room so suddenly that evening un- 
less he had had some object in view? 
Then, again, if I had been so easily de- 
ceived by Dr. Seaton's face, was I not 
also mistaken in Herbert Selwyn's? 

I could hear his voice as he talked to 
my brother, and it seemed to have the 
same sweet softness which I remembered 
in his tones before he entered Bert's room 
that night; but I also thought that I rec- 
ognized Dr. Seaton's voice. I was fast 
reaching the conclusion that I was no 
longer competent to judge. 

I had come here to rest; but the be- 
ginning was not very favorable, for I was 
physically and mentally weary when I 
reached the house. I consoled myself, 
however, by deciding that I would ask 
Herbert Selwyn about it the next day. 
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"Bert," said Helene, as we sat at the 
breakfast table the following morning, 
"Henry Winchester is coming up this 
afternoon.* 

"Glad to hear it/ my brother replied. 
"How long is he going to stay? " 

"He promised for two weeks, I be- 
lieve," she answered. 

"We must persuade him to make it 
four," said Bert as we arose. "Herbert, 
you'll drive over to meet him, won't you? 
I can't possibly return before night.* 

"If my strength proves equal to the 
exertion,* replied that individual, mov- 
ing toward one of the windows, which 
opened upon the verandah, with an affec- 
tation of extreme languor. "Eeally, 
Bert, I shouldn't have thought it of you! 
This hot day ! However, with plenty of 
rest and fresh air, an extra dainty or two 
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at lunch, and a little careful attention 
from my sister and Miss Wentworth, I 
may be able to accomplish it." By this 
time he had reached the hammock just 
outside, and, dropping into it, closed his 
eyes with an expression of complete ex- 
haustion. 

"You lazy creature," exclaimed his 
sister, with laughing indignation, "get 
up." 

"Moderate your tones, Helene, my 
love," he responded with a deprecatory 
wave of the hand and without opening 
his eyes, "remember my nerves." 

It was the first opportunity I had found 
to look fully at him since I arrived, with- 
out finding his eyes already fixed upon 
my face, and I had watched his every 
movement. His remark about the fresh 
air and careful attention had soimded so 
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like a physician's admonition, that it 
brought Dr. Seaton's image vividly be- 
fore me; but somehow I could not imag- 
ine the grave and dignified Dr. Seaton 
even pretending to act so lightly, al- 
though they certainly were very, very 
like each other. Nevertheless, there was 
youthfulness about the contour of this 
face which left no doubt in my mind 
whatever that this and not the other was 
our long-sought friend. Strange, strange, 
indeed, that Bert should actually have 
married, entirely by accident, the sister 
of the man who had saved his life, and 
more than strange, astonishing beyond 
expression, that the Selwyn "odd fish" 
should turn out to be the mysterious un- 
known. What, oh! what would Helene 
say if she could only know that her 
brother had saved for her the man who 
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was to be her husband ? Of course I had 
not the faintest thought of telling her; 
Helene would not only have scouted the 
whole idea as mother did, she would 
have thought me positively insane. 

Thoughts like this were crowding into 
my brain as I sat with my eyes still fixed 
dreamily upon Herbert Selwyn while he 
lay in the hammock, twisting idly in his 
fingers a long trailer of climbing roses 
which he had caught as it hung near his 
hand. 

Mother and Helene discussed with 
Bert some little matters, to which they 
wished him to attend for them, and he 
left. 

Mother went oflf to look after the wel- 
fare of a fernery which she had already 
adopted as her especial pet. Helene 
threw another teasing admonition at her 
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brother, to which he again gave an ab- 
surd reply, and laughing something about 
incorrigible she went away to interview 
the cook. 

"Now," I thought, "I have the morn- 
ing before me. I will question Herbert 
Selwyn." 

I wandered out upon the verandah, 
whereupon he immediately left the ham- 
mock and came and leaned upon the rail- 
ing near me, remarking on the beauty of 
the day. My mind was not on the day, 
but on that stormy night long ago; 
though I could not find words to speak 
of it. 

I stood beside him and replied, I sup- 
pose, to what he said ; but all the time I 
was striving to speak of that visit four 
years back, and finding it impossible. It 
almost seemed to me as if the words were 
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conscious individualities and would have 
nothing to do with the subject; I became 
angry with myself at last, and savagely 
determined not to permit myself to be 
overcome by any absurd fancies of this 
sort. I thought if I conversed upon 
other topics for a while, and then led up 
to the point in a natural manner, that 
probably the awkwardness and difficulty 
would wear off and I should find it quite 
easy to speak of the matter. With this 
idea in my mind, I answered his last ob- 
servation with one which turned our 
idle talk into another channel, and some 
time passed in an exceedingly pleasant 
chat. He was a most charming conver- 
sationist, showing plainly the evidences 
of much acquaintance with men and 
things, deep thought and great versatil- 
ity of mind, touched here and there by a 
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sparkle of mischief, which lighting up 
the usually serious current of his ideas, 
was in itself an added beauty. I found 
myself, in a few moments, talking to him 
as easily and as confidently as if I had 
known him half my life. The conversa- 
tion turned after a while upon books, and 
at once I saw my opportunity. We had 
spoken of the peculiarity of several fa- 
mous incidents in literature and the 
probability of their truth to nature, when 
I remarked : 

"An event, not only as romantic, but 
as inexpressibly strange as anything I 
have ever encountered in fiction, occurred 
in my own life four years ago. Bert — " 
I hesitated — stopped. I could not go on, 
I looked at Herbert Selwyn. He was not 
looking at me, but just at that moment 
threw a rose at Helene's dog which was 
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trotting past on the walk below. It 
struck the little fellow, and with a bark 
of delight he caught it in his mouth, and 
giving it a toss scampered down the path 
in pursuit of it. I wondered if my hesi- 
tation had been noticed. 

Had Dr. Seaton really influenced me 
as I had first supposed, or was this sim- 
ply the working of an over- vivid imagi- 
nation ? I was growing nervous. I tried 
to force myself to speak, but the cords 
of my throat actually became rigid with 
the effort, and no sound resulted. Thor- 
oughly startled and rather frightened, I 
attempted to make a remark upon an- 
other point of the discussion. The 
words came simply and readUy. This 
was too much ; my power as an actress 
came to the rescue. I dropped, as if by 
accident, a frail carved fan which I was 
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using, and, as I hoped, it broke. I made 
an exclamation of annoyance; and as 
Herbert returned it to me with a word of 
sympathy for my mishap, I expressed a 
regret I did not feel for the little trinket 
and excused myself to go and put it 
away. 

I sat nearly all the rest of the morn- 
ing in my room, trying to think things 
over quietly. 

"What was the matter? 

Even if Dr. Seaton had prevented my 
speaking to him on the subject, why 
could I not mention it to Herbert Sel- 
wyn ? Also, if Dr. Seaton did have such 
a power under his control, why should be 
object to my referring to an event of 
which he could have known nothing? 
Or else, if he did, then Herbert Selwyn 
did not. 
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I knew that I could have gone that 
moment and told the entire stoiy to 
Helene, or any one else, had I so desired. 
Thus I again reached my first question. 
Why could I not tell it to her brother or 
to Dr. Seaton ? 

Utterly wearied by these unanswerable 
questions, I finally decided that I would 
take two or three weeks' rest, keeping my 
thoughts as much as possible upon other 
things, and then tiy again. 

I made this determination, and was 
endeavoring to dismiss the whole affair 
from my mind for the time being, when 
suddenly an idea occurred to me. 

"How absurd not to have thought of 
it before," I exclaimed aloud. " Of course. 
Dr. Seaton is some relative; that ex- 
plains the resemblance," 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A LITTLE later Helene came into my 
room with some fancy work, and we fell 
into a pleasant talk upon subjects of com- 
mon interest. 

"Do you know, Marjorie, I think it 
would be a good idea for us all to drive 
over to the station to meet Henry Win- 
chester this afternoon," she said, pres- 
ently. "Shall we go?" 

"Why, yes," I answered, "and we 
might drive around by that lovely little 
lake on our way back and show your guest 
one of the prettiest bits of scenery about 
here." 

"That is so," she answered. "By the 
way, you know th^ Holts' farm is just up 
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that beautiful side-road which turns off 
between the hills. Well, Holt's man 
came over here this morning with a load 
of vegetables; and he told Martin that 
Holt's little daughter came very near 
drowning last week in that very lake. 
If that great dog of theirs had not been 
on the spot and pulled her out, she would 
have lost her life. It took the doctor an 
hour to restore her to consciousness.* 

"How dreadful," I exclaimed. "She 
is all right now, I hope ? " 

"Oh! yes," she replied, and then after 
a moment I inquired : 

"Have you any doctors in your fam- 
ily, Helene?" 

"Yes," she said. "Papa's brother was 
a doctor, but he cared more for scientific 
investigation than for the routine of regu- 
lar practice, and at last he became so 
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interested in the secret poisons of the 
Hindoos that he went to India to study 
them and died there about ten years ago. 
He was a very deep thinker and made 
some valuable discoveries. I will show 
you his portrait some day." 

" But I meant living relatives ? " I said. 

"Oh! no," she answered. "We have 
had no doctors of this generation in any 
branch of the family, excepting my 
uncle." 

"Did he leave no son? " I asked again. 

"No, his wife died a few years after 
they were married, and he had no chil- 
dren." 

Another one of my attempts to solve 
the mystery vanished in thin air. I 
would not permit myself to think further 
upon the matter; and went down to 
luncheon with Helene, determined to en- 
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joy myself, if possible, for the present at 
least. 

"Herbert,* said his sister, as he entered 
the dining room, "Marjorie and I have 
decided that we will drive over with you 
when you go to meet the train/ 

"Thank you,** he said, with a bow 
which included Helene and myself. " I 
told Bert I should need your atten- 
tion to carry me through the exertion; 
therefore, if you two accompany me I 
shall feel quite safe if I faint." 

" You absurd creature," laughed Helene, 
" but you need not be so conceited, if you 
please ; we were not thinking of you, but 
of ourselves. We intend to have you 
drive us back by way of Cedar Lake and 
show Henry Winchester some of our 
scenery. Then, too, after what Martin 
told us this morning about the accident 
7 
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to Holt's little girl, I think you will 
have to take us up to the farm, and I 
will carry her a doll and some candies." 

*I am entirely at your service, fair 
sister,* he replied, "for such charitable 
purposes, but if you will not promise to 
take care of me, I am sure Mrs. Went- 
worth will go simply to see that I am 
not neglected. Will you not? " with an 
appealing glance at mother. 

"Certainly, you may rely upon me. I 
consider you a deeply abused person," 
mother answered with an air of great 
indignation. 

"Thank you. It is very refreshing to 
be sympathized with," he said. "By the 
way, Helene, if you are going to take 
some presents to that small girl, I have 
a Japanese mandarin with remarkable 
powers of travelling down a little stair- 
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case and nodding his head, which she 
will probably appreciate; you may add 
it to your packet." 

" Oh, that will send her into raptures. 
Thank you, Herbert," Helene answered; 
then turning to me, "Herbert always has 
a supply of toys at hand, on the chance 
that children may present themselves to 
whom he can give them." 

Herbert and mother were already deep 
in a discussion of the proper care of some 
rare orchids, which he had brought her 
a few days before (flowers were mother's 
hobby), and we finished lunch without the 
conversation again becoming general. 

About half -past two, Helene called to 
me that the carriage was ready, and I 
descended to find Martin stowing under 
a seat parcels for the little girl, and Her- 
bert feeding the horses with sugar. We 
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drove along leisurely, Helene remarking 
that there was plenty of time, as they 
did not expect the coming guest until 
the three o'clock train. 

We had gone about half way when 
Herbert, turning a bend in the road, sud- 
denly exclaimed, as he brought the horses 
to a standstill, and sprang out: 

"Why, here is Winchester, now, 
Helene. Hello, old fellow, we were 
coming to meet you; we didn't expect 
you until the three o'clock train." 

**! came up by the two-thirty express," 
answered a tall, fair, handsome man, with 
a pleasant intelligent face. They shook 
hands in a manner which showed at once 
an old and strong friendship; and Her- 
bert placed his hand on his shoulder and 
walked beside him as they came toward 
the carriage. 
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"How do you do, Helene? * he said as 
Helene held out her hand. "I cannot 
tell you how pleased I was when I re- 
ceived the invitation from you and your 
husband." 

"We were delighted when we heard 
that you had returned from Europe in 
time for us to ask you while Bert's 
mother and sister were here, as well as 
Herbert," Helene replied. "Mother, 
Marjorie, it is hardly necessary for me to 
present Mr. Winchester to you formally, 
you have heard so much about him." 

"If that is the case," he said as he 
shook hands with us, " I think that Mrs. 
Bertram might add that the 'hearing 
about' has been mutual, for I feel as if 
I already knew you very well indeed," 
and there was a cordiality in his tones 
which made you like him at once. 
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Naturally we did not continue on our 
way to the station, but turned the car- 
riage in the direction of the lake as we 
had intended. Mr. Winchester duly ad- 
mired the beauty of the scenery — in fact, 
displayed a highly artistic appreciation of 
its loveliness ; and then we drove up the 
picturesque road among the hills which 
led to the Holt farm. Arrived there, we 
all alighted, for farmer Holt was known 
throughout the country around for his 
up-to-date methods, and the farm was 
quite a show place. Helene desired that 
we should inspect it, and she wished to 
see the farmer's wife and the little girl 
who had been so nearly drowned. The 
farmer, who had opened the gate for us, 
led the way into a large bright living- 
room in which were his wife and a rosy- 
cheeked servant. Mrs. Holt, who was a 
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comely young woman of about thirty, 
greeted us very pleasantly, but her atten- 
tion was sadly distracted by a baby 
boy about a year old, whom she was 
holding in her anns, and who seemed 
quite ill. He was crying and was evi- 
dently extremely feverish. 

" Oh ! what is the trouble with your lit- 
tle boy?" inquired Helene, interested at 
once. 

**It is his teeth,* the young mother 
replied. "He has been sick for two 
days." 

I had noticed Herbert look at the 
child with great interest the moment we 
entered the room. Now, before Helene 
could speak again, he stepped to Mrs. 
Holt's side, and laying his hand upon 
the feverish little head, he bent over the 
restless figure and said very quietly: 
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"Poor baby." 

The baby ceased crying, and after a 
moment looked up in his face and smiled. 
Helene continued to talk to Mrs. Holt, 
but there was a very distinct shade of 
annoyance upon her face. What could 
possibly be the matter, I wondered; 
surely it could not be that she disap- 
proved of her brother's taking so much 
notice of a farmer's baby ? That would 
be a touch of snobbishness of which I 
could not believe the Selwyns capable. 
It certainly looked like it, however. As 
she talked, she kept casting hasty glances 
at Herbert, and I could perceive a sort of 
effort in her conversation as if her atten- 
tion were pre-occupied. I glanced at Mr. 
Winchester; he was looking at Helene 
with just the faintest possible traces of 
amusement in his eyes, though otherwise 
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his face was quite expressionless. I 
turned my eyes agaia in the direction of 
Helene ; a moment later, Herbert noticed 
one of her quick glances toward himself 
and instantly the color mounted even up 
to his hair. A peculiar set expression 
came about his mouth, and in a moment 
or two he quietly drew back from the 
group and sauntered over to where we 
were talking with the farmer. In a few 
minutes the baby fell asleep, and Mrs. 
Holt, with a word of excuse, carried it 
out of the room, returning shortly after- 
ward with the little girl who had been 
the immediate cause of our visit. Her- 
bert promptly made friends with her; and 
seating himself by a table lifted her upon 
his knee and proceeded to display for her 
benefit the powers of the Japanese man- 
darin. I looked at once at Helene. Not 
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the slightest appearance of annoyance 
was visible upon her face, and she even 
went and stood beside her brother, laugh- 
ing merrily with the little girl at the 
antics of the small automaton, and at 
intervals feeding her with chocolates. 

Then it was not on account of the 
"farmer's" baby after all; and if not 
that, what was it? 

What could be the explanation of it 
all? I began to think that it must be 
the other Selwyns, and not Herbert, who 
were the "odd fishes," or else they were 
all odd together. 

The rest of our visit at the farm and 
our drive home were entirely without 
incident. A number of guests dined 
with us that evening, and the little occur- 
rence gradually faded from my thoughts. 



CHAPTEE Vn. 

Day followed day in extremely ortho- 
dox fashion, after Henry Winchester's 
arrival. 

Nothing further occurred to draw my 
attention in any way to the mystery 
which had so worried me. We took 
long drives ; we went rowing on a beau- 
tiful little stream which wound among 
the hills near Bert's home. Two or three 
times Helene gave a garden party; we 
frequently had several guests dining with 
us; and upon a number of other occa- 
sions we accepted invitations from fami- 
lies in the neighborhood. Nevertheless, 
the troubled undercurrent of my mind 
continued steadily to strengthen, for the 
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social distractions merely rippled the 
surface. 

Henry Winchester's visit prolonged it- 
self indefinitely. He had been easily in- 
duced to lengthen it to four weeks ; and 
at the end of that time Bert and Helene 
had invited him to remain for the rest of 
the summer if our company were sufS- 
ciently attractive to make him care to 
do so. Six weeks had passed since his 
arrival, and he seemed quite contented to 
stay. Every one was glad to have him 
with us, as he was a very pleasant addi- 
tion to our party; but when I recalled, 
afterward, various significant actions and 
words which I had heard dropped by 
different members of the family, I knew, 
though I hardly noticed the occurrence 
at the time, that they must all have un- 
derstood his motive except myself. 
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I am not surprised at my blindness, for 
my mind had become almost totally ab- 
sorbed with the nervousness and fright 
which had taken possession of me. I 
had found upon further trial that, whether 
due to imagination or otherwise, it was 
an absolute physical impossibility for me 
to speak to Herbert Selwyn concerning 
that far-ofif night, the memory of which 
was fast becoming almost a terror to me. 

It was principally when alone or with 
Herbert Selwyn that the subject troubled 
me. So I kept with some of the others 
as much as possible, and to avoid 
Helene's brother chose the society of 
Henry Winchester, whenever there was 
occasion to decide between them. 

One afternoon I sat upon the verandah 
trying to read, but in reality engaged in 
thinking over as usual the same puzzling 
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questions legaiding the subject whidi 
seemed ever uppermost in my mind. 
Heniy Winchester lay in one of the ham- 
mocks near me, also apparently engrossed 
in a book. 

Bert's house stood well hack from the 
road, and the driveway curved under fine 
old trees to the gate. The sunshine fall- 
ing through the swaying branches was 
making a beautiful kaleidoscopic play of 
light and shadow upon the paUi. I 
watched the diangeful beauty of the 
figures as they passed, and tried to turn 
my mind into other channels. It was 
useless. like the refrain of some haunt- 
ing tune came the ever-recurring ques- 
tions. A golden butterfly floated be- 
tween me and a feathery bush of the fir 
species which grew a short distance from 
my seat. I tried to think, if I attempted 
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to sketch him, what colors I could best 
use to catch the effect of his golden wings 
against the soft green of the &r, with the 
blue gray of the atmosphere between. 
Still the haunting questions. Suddenly 
Henry Winchester remarked: 

** What an odd creature." 

I turned ajid saw that he was looking 
at some specimen of natural history 
which had made its way upon his book. 
I leaned forward, as he held it toward 
me, and found it to be, as he had said, 
certainly one of the oddest insects I had 
ever seen. We examined it for a while; 
and as he finally set it on the verandah 
floor to crawl away, I came to the con- 
clusion that, since odd creatures were 
under discussion, I would interrogate my 
companion in regard to Herbert Selwyn, 
whom I had twice heard spoken of a^ 
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odd, though no oddities had appeared to 
me. 

He ought to know, having been ac- 
quainted with the Selwyn family from 
childhood. 

There was no one to interrupt us. 
Mother and Helene were both lying 
down, Bert had gone to New York, and 
Herbert himself had wandered away 
early in the forenoon to fish a neigh- 
boring stream. The morning had been 
dull, and he had been in a gloomy mood, 
which was imusual for him; and when 
Helene asked him what was the matter, 
he replied that he was only gray like the 
day, shortly afterward disappearing with 
his rod. 

"Mr. Winchester,* I said, so suddenly 
that he started and nearly dropped his 
book, "what is Herbert Selwyn like? * 
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He looked very much surprised at my 
question. 

"I do not exactly understand in what 
way you mean," he answered, after a 
moment. 

"Well," I replied, "I have heard that 
he is odd. What does he do that is pe- 
culiar? He seems to me very like other 
people." 

Mr. Winchester's face flushed, and I 
thought he looked slightly displeased, 
though I did not know at what. After 
a pause he asked : 

"Who told you he was odd? " 

It was my turn to pause and think 
a moment before I spoke. Finally I 
said : 

** It came to my ears quite by accident, 

and I thought I should like to know 

what was meant, that was all." 
8 
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''There is nothing much to mean," he 
replied. "Herbert is not exactly like 
the average men who visit the Selwyns, 
he — well, in fact, he has more brains. 
Then he has a habit of disappearing from 
New York very often, to study or travel, 
I fancy; and even his nearest relatives 
seldom know where he is during those 
periods. Sometimes I have thought that 
they do not " 

He stopped abruptly and bit his Kp as 
if he had said more than he intended to. 

"That who do not what?" I ques- 
tioned. 

He did not reply at once ; it seemed to 
me as if he were thinking what to say. 

"As if the family do not much care," 
came the answer at last, after which he 
made a pretence of resuming his book, 
evidently wishing to end the cortversa- 
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tion. I did not intend, however, to be 
put off in any such fashion. 

"But why should they not?" I per- 
sisted. "He is exceedingly charming in 
manner, is highly cultured, and is very 
handsome. He is certainly the equal 
of all, and is far superior in every way 
to most whom I have met at their 
home." 

Mr. Winchester appeared to be uncom- 
fortable and extremely desirous of saying 
no more upon the subject, as he slowly 
replied to my last inquiry. 

"That is just the trouble — he is not 
their equal, but their superior; no offence 
to Helene, of course," he finished with a 
smile. 

After that I sat thinking a long time. 
I was not satisfied. In spite of Henry 
Winchester's evident determination to 
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uphold his friend against eveiy insinua- 
tion, I felt that he could have told me 
something more to the point had he 
chosen to do so ; and I was more certain 
than ever that there was something pe- 
culiar about Herbert Selwyn. But what? 

I pictured him to myself exactly as he 
appeared, his handsome face and great 
dark eyes, his fine and rather &scinating 
manners, his splendid figure and irre- 
proachable character, and I thought again : 

"What is it?" 

Did the strange awe with which I re- 
garded him have anything to do with it? 
But, no, I felt the same way toward Dr. 
Seaton, and if there were any real reason 
why I could not utter the words I was so 
anxious to say, then it was Dr. Seaton's 
doing and not his. Yet I knew that in 
spite of all the logic I could bring to 
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bear upon the subject I should continue 
to avoid him. 

I heard some movement in the ham- 
mock near me and glanced at my com- 
panion; as I did so a new idea came to 
me. 

"Mr. Winchester/ I began again, "will 
you do me a favor? " 

"Certainly," he answered quickly. 
"What is it?" 

"Will you ask Herbert Selwyn where 
he spent the night of January 17th, four 
years ago?" 

Mr. Winchester lay quite still and 
stared at me, his eyes large with wonder. 
I could see him, though I had not turned 
my head in his direction but sat looking 
out across the lawn. 

"I will ask him," he said at last, but 
astonishment, disappointment, and regret 
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for his too hasty promise were all plainly 
blended in his tone. 

I pleaded a headache that evening and 
went up to my room soon after dinner 
and sat down by the window in the 
moonlight, trying to guess what Her- 
bert Selwyn's reply would be to the ques- 
tion I had commissioned his friend to 
ask. I had not Icag to wait. Suddenly 
I heard them coming out upon the ve- 
randah beneath my window. 

They were talking, but I did not hear 
what they were saying, until a moment 
later Herbert's voice spoke, louder than I 
had heard him use it since I first met 
him in this house. 

"Would it not be better to let Miss 
Wentworth herself ask me any questions 
she may have to ask? " he said. 

I almost cowered before the sound of 
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his voice, for I knew there was no longer 
room for doubt. Herbert Selwyn was the 
one who was in our house that night. 
The depth, the ^strength, even the stern- 
ness were all there, just as when he had 
said: 

" Stand back ! " 

I left the window and began to walk 
nervously up and down the room. Some- 
how I must break through this foolish 
idea that prevented my speaking to him, 
or go away. I could not bear the strain 
much longer. 

As the thought of going away came to 
me, I made a discovery that for a mo- 
ment seemed to terrify me almost more 
than I had been terrified yet. I did not 
wish to go while Henry Winchester re- 
mained. 

A great weariness took possession of 
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me. I felt that for to-night, at least, I 
must rest; to-morrow I would investi- 
gate. 

I went to bed, but not to sleep. I lay 
awake, thinking and tossing wearily; un- 
til at last, about two hours before day- 
light, I fell asleep and dreamed. 

It seemed as if I were walking along a 
quiet road, and the seeming was very 
real. The road itself was pleasant, it 
was bordered with trees, and over it 
brooded the quiet beauty of the afternoon 
simshine. Nevertheless a feeling of 
strange anxiety possessed me. I was 
endeavoring to find some point, to trace 
something, I knew not what. Suddenly 
as I walked I became aware of a pres- 
ence at my side. I knew, with the 
strange knowledge of a dreamer, that the 
presence was a kindly one ; and yet I was 
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afraid. I realized slowly that it was 
Herbert Selwyn— and still I was afraid. 
I felt that he could tell me where to find 
what I sought; and I tried to turn and 
ask him, but I could neither turn my 
head nor speak. Then terror unutterable 
overwhelmed my soul, and I tried to be 
free but could not. All the time I felt 
that the gentle presence was trying to 
overcome my terror, which would not be 
overcome. The strangely paradoxical 
struggle went on ; why should I be terri- 
fied at what I felt to be good. But the 
terror was there and would not leave me. 
Still the long quiet road and the brood- 
ing sunshine — and still the terrible wres- 
tle of soul with soul. 

At last, it seemed, the presence left me 
and it was Henry Winchester who was 
at my side. A feeling of great happiness 
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came over me as we walked along, when 
suddenly, as we reached a turn in the 
road, I became aware that he was slowly 
fading. I turned, in horror, and caught 
at him, but he faded into air in my very 
grasp, and I was left alone, with the ter- 
ror of the unseen so heavy upon my soul 
that I fled madly along the road, not 
knowing' or caring whither, with a sensa- 
tion of loneliness imspeakable clutching 
at my heart and seeming to crush it. 
Gradually a great peace stole over me 
and I ceased my flight. I saw that the 
road beyond was very open and ran up- 
ward to the summit of a mountain, at 
whose foot I stood. 

Tall white lilies grew on every side, 
and the light had changed to the soft 
radiance which comes when the clouds 
are breaking away after a storm. Borne 
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to my ears like the far faint sound of 
some celestial choir came the music: 

"In the beauty of the lilies, 
Christ was bom across the sea." 

As I looked up, I saw Herbert Selwyn 
standing at the top of the mountain, and 
he beckoned me to come. This time I 
was no longer afraid, but went toward 
him with perfect trust. As I walked 
along, the tall lilies swayed in the breeze 
and their fragrance was wafted all about 
me, enveloping me like a cloud of in- 
cense. Slowly I passed upward, and as 
I approached him a great light seemed to 
grow in Herbert Selwyn's face ; but as I 
drew near to him I saw that it was sol- 
emn with a deep sadness, so that a rever- 
ent pity entered my soul. As I reached 
him, while I was yet just a little lower 
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than where he stood, he placed his hand 
upon my head and bent toward me; in- 
finite tenderness shone in his eyes. 

"Ah, Marjorie, you never understood," 
he said. 

Then he pointed along the road, which 
continued on the mountain level, and I 
turned away from him, my eyes filled 
with tears, but a great joy growing up in 
my heart as I saw, through their shining, 
a form which I knew to be that of Henry 
Winchester coming toward me. 

I awoke with the tears still wet upon 
my cheeks and the feeling of pity for 
Herbert Selwyn lying strangely at my 
heart. But why should I pity Herbert 
Selwyn? Again, as often before, I went 
over mentally the very evident charac- 
teristics of his position. Handsome, cul- 
tured, wealthy, a character thoroughly 
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beautiful in every way, as I had learned 
from many sources, and a disposition 
happy to the point of mischievousness, 
what possible reason could there be for 
pitying him? Was I doing him some 
injustice? I could not think so. I cer- 
tainly appreciated him fully; I admired 
him greatly ; I was even strangely fasci- 
nated by him. Nevertheless I was 
equally strangely in awe of him ; but awe 
is not injustice. Neither could I see how 
my fear could be injustice ; it was not for 
a moment the fear which suspects any- 
thing wrong in the person feared, but 
merely the unreasoning, uncontrollable 
fear of something mysterious. 

I thought afterward that possibly my 
insistent determination to return the 
money, which he did not wish returned, 
was perhaps unkind ; but we Wentworths 
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were proud to the verge of the morbid, 
and resented indebtedness for favors of 
any sort. That being part of my nature, 
the possibility of any other view of the 
question did not occur to me at the 
time. 

What was it I did not understand? 

"Oh, dear," I said aloud, "what is the 
use of going on like this ? It was only a 
dream brought about most probably by 
my constant thinking on the subject. 
Herbert Selwyn would most likely con- 
sider me absurd, indeed, if he could know 
that I even thought of pitying him." 

My head was aching as a result of my 
almost sleepless night. I arose in de- 
spair of obtainmg further rest, determined 
to put aside all these fantastic ideas, and 
to think only upon the subject of how to 
iretum Herbert Selwyn that money. 
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I did think deeply during the day, and 
concluded toward the end of it that I had 
thought to some puipose; fori had made 
a plan. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

Herbert Selwyn was obliged to pass 
the door of my room to reach his own; 
and frequently when I had befen lying 
awake, as often happened now, I had 
heard him on his way there hours after 
every one else had retired, and had won- 
dered why he remained up so late. I 
had recently discovered that he was in 
the habit of shutting himself in the li- 
brary, after we were all up stairs, reading, 
studying, or writing, I knew not which, 
far into the night. This knowledge had 
shown me a new and unexpected phase 
of his character, for his affectation of in- 
dolence had deceived me so far that I 
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had not given him the credit of being a 
deep or severe student, intellectual as I 
knew him to be. 

My plan was to place upon the library 
desk, where he could not help but see 
it, an envelope addressed to him contain- 
ing five hundred dollars, and, hidden by 
the darkness, watch from the verandah 
the effect upon him of its discovery. 
Yes, I had descended to this. I knew 
that it was wrong, but I had reached a 
point where I no longer cared. 

It was a dreary day, dark and cold and 
rainy, and the night brought no lighten- 
ing of the storm. I felt that the Fates 
were favorable to me, for on account of 
the weather the shutters of the library 
were closed early in the evening, instead 
of being left open as they generally were, 

thereby rendering my concealment a cer- 
9 
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tainty. How long that evening was ! It 
almost seemed to me as if the membeis 
of the household must have privately 
agreed to remain downstairs until morn- 
ing, so late was it when they all, save 
Herbert, finally departed from the cozy 
little sitting-room. I went to my room 
also, but stepped out again immediately, 
and waited until 1 was sure there was no 
danger of their reappearing that night. 
Then I hurried down stairs, and deposit- 
ing the money in the spot I had deter- 
mined upon, snatched a shawl from the 
hall-rack, and fled hastily to my post 
outside, taking care to leave the latch 
open and close the door very gently be- 
hind me. 

Herbert Selwyn entered the library 
shortly after I gained the window, and 
walking straight to the desk sat down, 
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placing his elbow upon the arm of the 
chair and resting his head on his 
hand. 

Almost at the same instant an expres- 
sion of surprise crossed his face, and rais- 
ing his head he drew his chair closer to 
the desk and took up the envelope. He 
opened it, lifted the notes apart and evi- 
dently counted them. 

Suddenly he pushed the chair violently 
back and sprung to his feet, dashing the 
hills down upon the desk and beginning 
to walk quickly up and down the room. 
As he came toward me I saw that he 
looked worried and excited, and there had 
come into his face also a haK pathetic 
expression, which made me feel ashamed 
that I was there, spying. I shrunk back, 
but at that instant Herbert caught up the 
envelope and held it in the flame of the 
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log fire, which had been lighted on ac- 
count of the chill and dampness. Then, 
when it was quite consumed, he turned 
and left the room, apparently careless of 
the astonishment and inquiry which 
would be the result if the money were 
found lying upon the table in the morn- 
ing. In desperation I hastily retraced 
my steps, re-entered the house, flew into 
the library, snatched up the bills, and 
hurried to my room. 

There I threw off my shawl and 
glanced around me. The gas was burn- 
ing dimly. The chilly damp air blew in 
through an open window, and I crossed 
the room and closed it. The rain still 
fell in torrents, and the Japanese ivy 
shivered convulsively, as if dreading to 
be shut out there alone. 

I shivered also, and rapidly drew the 
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curtain to keep from me the vision of the 
gruesome night. 

Taking up a calendar, I searched its 
leaves a moment and ascertained, with a 
feeling of thankfulness, that but two 
weeks remained before the time when I 
must depart and leave the Selwyns, and 
the mystery, and Henry Winchester be- 
hind. 




CHAPTER IX. 

. When Herbert Selwyn appeared the 
following morning, I noticed at once that 
a change had come over him. He looked 
pale and somewhat worn as if he had not 
slept much ; and though he laughed and 
jested as usual, his face, when in repose, 
had a graver, more troubled look than I 
had ever seen it wear, and which re- 
minded me forcibly of Dr. Seaton. It 
was only Helene's assurance that there 
were no doctors among her connections 
on either side that could have made me 
believe that the two men were not re- 
lated; so striking was the resemblance, 
in spite of the fact that Dr. Seaton was 
distinctly the elder. 
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I soon found that he had changed in 
other ways as well. From that day he 
followed me about persistently, paying 
me assiduous attention in a quiet, gentle 
manner, almost as if he were afraid of 
frightening me. And I? Well, I must 
have paid assiduous attention to Henry 
Winchester about that time. For fool- 
ish "I * was frightened in spite of the 
best of Herbert Selwyn's efforts; and I 
not only chose but sought the society of 
his friend upon every occasion where the 
companionship of either was likely to be 
unavoidable. Slowly my summer's visit 
drew onward to its end. 

The morning before that set for my de- 
parture, Herbert Selwyn came down-stairs 
looking so white that Helene inquired if 
he were ill; he replied that his head ached 
but that otherwise he was all right. 
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Directly after breakfast he went out say- 
ing that he was going for a walk, and we 
saw him no more until toward evening. 

It seemed to me as we sat at dinner 
that Herbert's face was whiter than ever, 
and there was a drawn look about his 
mouth as if he were suffering great men- 
tal or physical pain. He ate but little 
and excused himself before the meal was 
over with the remark that his head was 
no better and that he would go to bed at 
once; but when, two hours later, I had 
occasion to enter the library, over which 
his room was situated, I heard him walk- 
ing about with quick, restless steps. 

I suppose it was my foolish, unconquer- 
able fear of him which made me feel in- 
stinctively that no common headache was 
the cause of his trouble, and caused me 
to be nervous also, so that when the oth- 
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era retired I went to my room, and sit- 
ting down by the window remained there 
far into the night. 

It must have been very late when I 
suddenly became conscious that I heard 
some unusual sound in the hall outside 
my room. Going quietly to the door, I 
opened it and listened. Surely there was 
some one creeping softly toward the other 
end of the corridor. For one moment I 
hesitated; then remembering that Her- 
bert Selwyn was sleeping close at hand 
and I could arouse him in an instant, I 
stepped out and almost betrayed my pres- 
ence by a scream, for a man's figure was 
standing before the door of Henry Win- 
chester's room, and the moonlight, stream- 
ing through the window at the side of 
the hall, showed me plainly that it was 
Herbert Selwyn himself. 
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What was he about? 

His hands were clenched, and for two 
or three seconds he stood quite still; 
then suddenly throwing up his arms with 
a gesture of horror or despair, he turned 
toward the window and leaned against 
the wall at its side in the attitude of one 
overcome by some strong emotion. At 
last he started to turn in my direction, 
apparently intending to retrace his steps, 
and I hastened to regain my room, leav- 
ing the door open on a crack and ventur- 
ing to peep through as he passed. 

I saw by aid of the moonlight that 
great drops of perspiration stood upon 
his face, and that he was trembling from 
head to foot. His door closed, and I 
quickly shut mine also and locked it, 
realizing that I, too, was trembling so 
violently that I was obliged to sit down 
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for several minutes before I could even 
think. 

What had Herbert Selwyn intended to 
do? Then an awful thought occurred 
to me. Suppose the real question was, 
what had he done? He had not entered 
the room, to be sure, but suppose with 
that mysterious something which kept 
me so much afraid of him he had injured 
Henry Winchester. But, no, it was Dr. 
Seaton to whom I credited that unac- 
countable influence that had been exerted 
over me. Yet it was Herbert Selwyn 
who had cured Bert. Oh! what did it 
all mean? I felt that terror was fast 
getting control of me and unless I calmed 
myself I would presently get beyond all 
bounds and awaken the household, and 
that I did not wish to do. 

I do not know why I should have 
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thought that he necessarily intended evil, 
except that the whole occurrence was so 
strange and that to-night, for the first 
time, it had come to me that these two 
friends were rivals for my hand. Per- 
haps they had known it all along, but I 
had not. 

Of one thing I was certain, I must see 
if all were well with Henry Winchester. 
I did not hesitate a moment, nor think of 
conventionalities nor anything else after 
I made this resolve; but going out into 
the hall once more, I went rapidly and 
quietly to the door of his room, and open- 
ing it stood still and listened. It was 
not until I heard the regular breathing of 
one in deep slumber that I knew how 
frightened I had been by the feeling of 
intense relief that came over me. 

I went back to my room and lay down. 
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still dressed, upon the bed, completely 
unnerved* 

Toward morning I fell asleep, and did 
not awaken until quite late. When I 
finally came downstairs, Mr. Winchester 
was there, but Herbert Selwyn was gone. 
Helene said he had left before breakfast, 
telling her to bid mother and me good-by 
for him. 

Added to his strange proceeding of the 
night just past, this struck me as pecul- 
iar, and I inquired of Helene if his de- 
parture were not unexpected. 

"It always is,** she answered. 

With all my questioning and think- 
ing, I could not disentangle the perplex- 
ity in which I had become so hopelessly 
involved; but when mother and I boarded 
the ship that afternoon which was to 
carry us to Europe, where my engage- 
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ment had been made for the winter, I 
began to think that it would be veiy un- 
likely to follow me there and I might, 
perhaps, really rest for a little while be- 
fore I was obliged to face it again. 



CHAPTER X. 

We spent the winter and summer both 
on the other side, and when we returned, 
just in time for the beginning of the next 
season, I was in better health than I had 
been for some years. 

No sign of anything in connection with 
Herbert Selwyn had appeared to trouble 
me. I had heard frequently from He- 
lene, my brother, and Henry Winchester, 
but there had been no mention made of 
him, and I had not cared to ask, wishing 
to keep my mind oflf the subject as much 
as possible. 

We were going to the West again, im- 
mediately upon our arrival in our own 
country; and I could not help wishing 
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that it was possible to avoid the city in 
which Dr. Seaton resided, though I knew 
we could not, it being one of the impor- 
tant places on our route. Yet, on the 
other hand, I could not really say that I 
did not want to see him again. 

I had become so much stronger in 
body and mind during my year abroad, 
and the entire change of scene and inter- 
est had so softened the remembrances of 
those occurrences which had occupied so 
much of my attention for so many months 
previous to my departure, that I had once 
again begun to half believe that the won- 
der I attached to them was the creation 
of my own over- wrought brain. 

I was glad to be home again, in the 
dear coimtry that I loved so well; glad 
to see the familiar places and, in spite of 
all my doubts on that point, glad even 
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when I found myself walking the streets 
where I knew that I might meet Dr. Sea- 
ton at any moment; and delighted, most 
of all, when I stood upon the stage and 
looked out upon an audience composed of 
my own people. 

To add to the rest of my pleasure, I 
found, when I reached the hotel where 
we always stayed when in that locality, 
that Henry Winchester was already there, 
having come from New York on purpose 
to meet us. He intended to remain as 
long as we did. 

That afternoon I became engaged to 
him. 

I was radiantly happy that first night. 
Poor me! I could not foresee how 
quickly my old enemy would find me out. 

It had been thought best to begin my 

season in the latter part of August, in- 
10 



S 
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stead of waiting until the first part of 
September, as I had a long period of 
heavy work before me. Therefore we 
were still in that part of summer in 
which we are most likely to be visited 
by severe thunderstorms. 

It seems as if storms had always exer- 
cised a strange fatality over my life, or 
over the earlier part of it at least ; for it 
was almost always in the midst of some 
sort of atmospheric commotion that the 
memorable events of my life occurred. 

There had been no rain for more than 
two weeks and the heat had been in- 
tense. The particular evening of which 
I am about to speak was characterized by 
that sultry breathless stillness which sug- 
gests that all nature is wrapped in a deep 
sleep, and which is so often the forerun- 
ner of the most terrific electric turmoil. 
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Our play was based on incidents sup- 
posed to have occurred in the 12th cen- 
tury. The youthful princess of the coun- 
try in which its action was laid falls 
heir to a throne through the sudden 
death of her father. Shortly before, she 
had been betrothed to the young monarch 
of a neighboring kingdom. Her father's 
death, however, is promptly followed by 
a series of events thoroughly character- 
istic of the Middle Ages — indeed, of most 
history which is not entirely modem. A 
younger brother of her father usurps 
the throne by the right of might, and 
imprisons the princess, now in reality the 
queen, till she shall consent to marry his 
son. The maid escapes and flees for pro- 
tection to one of her father's most power- 
ful nobles, at the same time despatching 
messengers to her betrothed. Her uncle's 
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troops attack the castle in which she has 
sought asylum, and in its defence the old 
noble is killed. His son being one of 
the messengers who were sent for aid, the 
daughter, with the soul of a Joan d'Arc, 
puts on armor and assumes command in 
her father's stead. Of course the castle 
is held successfully, after various heroic 
deeds have been performed; the young 
king arrives just as all hope is lost. He 
defeats the besieging army ; the uncle is 
killed in the battle, and the play closes 
with the reunion of the royal lovers, 
while it is also plainly to be seen that, 
in spite of her present sorrow, the war- 
rior maiden will in the future be happy 
as the wife of the bridegroom's brother, 
who has long hoped to win her. 

There was, of course, nothing original 
in the plot; but it had the merit of being 
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true to the life of those remote times. 
The local incidents were exceedingly well 
managed; and the dramatic idea gave 
oneness to the action, which was com- 
plete in itself, probable, and inspiring. 
It made, on the whole, with the scenery 
and costumes, a very attractive play ; and 
I, as the fugitive princess, having a par- 
ticularly dramatic part, the audience were 
enthusiastic as usual. 

The play had reached the fourth act. 
The curtain rose upon a scene in one of 
the inner rooms of the castle, with the 
besiegers supposed to be storming the 
walls. The sounds of battle could be 
heard at frequent intervals, and from time 
to time reports and messages would be 
brought to the occupants of the room, 
while simultaneously the direct action 
of the play was proceeding on the stage. 
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I w» is ffe Ki(^ cii a scpaigii' 
tBOBftl seecK widt dene of d&e odaer 



Ufr^AfSataaAzkmsda, I paii m espeod 
attasKKn to it: I mevelT becaune cob- 
saxK <!jf it. A moment or two kcei; 
iMrvefCT, a sodden eoaunoiioii of tiie \m^ 
tie fAitsde, sIkhegb aod tlie din of anns, 
was Mikmed br a long heaTj loO, wliidi 
added materiallT to tlie thntncal effect. 

The diakgne upon tlie stage went on 
for a few minutes move; tbens^ain arose 
the soimd of fierce conflict, when in the 
midst of it came a ciadi which ^ook the 
bnildii^, and befoie which the mimic 
battle became as the plaj of diildien. 
From that mcmoit, it was almost impos- 
rible to proceed with the plaj. The 
thnnder pealed without cessation, and the 
long, heavj reverberations of one explo- 
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sion would be mingled with the roar of 
the next. 

The sc5ene was near its close when the 
storm began ; and when the curtain fell, 
the manager sent orders to the leader of 
the orchestra to continue playing until 
he heard the bell. The usual wait was 
doubled, but still the storm continued 
with unabated violence. Matters were 
even worse behind the scenes than upon 
the stage. 

Several of the ladies of the company 
were extremely frightened, and were cow- 
ering in a comer in a terrified group. 
Even the men w.ere not entirely without 
some fear regarding the theatre, on ac- 
count of the fact that the building was 
principally of iron, while the foundation 
was of stone. Whether the metal were 
properly arranged to carry a current 
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through any of the ornaments, they did 
not know. 

At last it became impracticable to wait 
any longer, and the curtain went up, 
though we were all firmly convinced that 
it would be quite impossible to make our- 
selves heard. 

Again the scene is a room in the cas- 
tle, this time the private boudoir of the 
princess. The little garrison is making 
a last stand against the assaults of the 
enemy ; and it is hoped, if the castle be 
taken in spite of the heroic defence, that 
the princess with a few faithful followers 
may be able to effect her escape by means 
of a secret stairway leading from the 
room down through the rock upon which 
the castle stands, beneath the moat and 
then some distance underground beyond 
the lines of the beleaguering forces. The 
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rapid conversation of the occupants of the 
stage explains all this as they plan the 
escape of the princess. 

The maiden who has taken command 
of the castle is present; and at last, with 
a few final directions and orders in case 
she herself should be killed, and, there- 
fore, be unable to lead the way through 
the secret passage, she bids farewell to 
the princess and leaves the room. 

I said that the din of the storm had 
continued ; and we were quite unable to 
judge whether our voices could be heard 
intelligibly in the auditorium. 

A moment after the maiden warrior 
left the stage, there came a crash which 
shook the building to its foundations, 
followed by one of those terrible crack- 
ling peals which sound like the discharge 
of musketry, and which seemed to be in 
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the very theatre itself. I knew at once 
that something had happened, for the 
odor of sulphur was distinctly apparent 
upon the stage; and I had seen a bluish 
light for an instant through the wings. 

Two or three women in the audience 
screamed, and I learned afterward that 
several fainted. Many of the people rose 
to their feet, but fortunately the common 
sense of the majority seemed to be strong 
enough to avert a panic. The tendency 
was apparently to wait until definite in- 
formation could be obtained as to what 
had occurred. In a moment the manager 
appeared. His voice sounded startlingly 
distinct in the utter calm which had fol- 
lowed the crash, and the silence of 
strained suspense in the auditorium. 

"Ladies and gentlemen," he said, 
"please keep your seats. There is noth- 
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ing whatever to be feared. Something in 
the neighborhood has been struck^ but 
the theatre is safe and the storm seems 
to have spent its force in that last explo- 
sion, and is now dying away. We shall, 
however, be obliged to request your in- 
dulgence for a longer wait than usual be- 
fore the last scene, as one of the ladies of 
the company has fainted and will be un- 
able to go on with her part, which will be 
taken by a substitute." 

There was a little subdued applause, 
and the audience settled into calmness 
again. I knew, nevertheless, that the 
tale was somehow not wholly true. That 
the theatre was safe I had no doubt; but 
it was no mere fainting spell, I was cer- 
tain, which had blanched the face of our 
unexcitable manager to the very lips, and 
made the calm manner with which be 
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addressed the audience so plainly^ to those 
who knew him, an assumed one. Nei- 
ther was it the effect of a danger which 
had passed, for our manager was very 
cool in the face of danger, as we had once 
or twice had occasion to know. Some- 
thing unquestionably had happened. 
The curtain fell, and I hurried from the 
stage, to learn to my unspeakable horror 
that the young girl who had been in ar- 
mor had been struck and apparently 
killed. The armor was of the type in 
which an ornamental point of polished 
copper rises from the centre of the breast- 
plate, and it was thought that it was this 
which had attracted the lightning. She 
had stopped a moment to speak to one 
of the members of the company, and the 
bolt had followed the draught from a 
window which had been accidentally left 
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open in the back of the theatre. I learned 
afterward that she had been standing near 
a metal rod which lay along the floor, 
and which connected with the outer 
metal work of the building ; and that the 
current had apparently passed off through 
that, down along the iron ornaments, and 
so saved the theatre. I was also informed 
that the point of the sword which she 
was carrying in her hand had been rest- 
ing against the metal rod, thus forming a 
continuous line of metal. This, however, 
was not known until later investigation 
revealed the facts. 

I heard them say that she was in my 
dressing-room on the sofa, and that the 
doctor had just come and was with her. 

Strange to say I never once thought of 
Dr. Seaton, nor did it occur to me to ask 
why they were all out there, instead of 
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some one's being with the physician, or, 
at least, within call in case he should 
need assistance. My one idea was to 
find out if she were really dead, and I 
went at once to the room where she had 
been carried; the door was open, and I 
stepped inside. 

Her armor had been removed before 
the doctor arrived. The actress was 
lying upon a couch, and over her was 
thrown a purple velvet cloak, embroi- 
dered with a heavy gold coat-of-arms 
which was part of one of my royal cos- 
tumes. The white cashmere tunic, which 
she had worn under the breastplate, lay 
in soft folds about her; and the loose 
sleeves had fallen slightly away from her 
arms, which one of the ladies, firmly be- 
lieving her dead, had folded upon her 
breast. The face was colorless, the res- 
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piration was hardly perceptible. A fused 
and broken watch upon the carpet com- 
pleted the picture. As a full realization 
of the horror rushed upon me, I turned 
dizzy and sick, and was obliged to steady 
myself by a chair. The doctor's back 
was to me, and he evidently was not 
aware of my presence. He must have 
just entered the room, for he had barely 
finished removing his gloves. He stood 
quite still for what must have been about 
five seconds. I hardly dared to breathe 
lest I should be discovered ; for in spite 
of my faintness, from which I forced my- 

self to recover, it had occurred to me that 

• 

this physician did not seem to be hurry- 
ing or making the usual preparations to 
do his work; and I also suddenly real- 
ized that he was alone because he had 
desired to be. 
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Even while these thoughts were pass- 
ing through my mind, he moved softly to 
the sofa and stooped over the figure lying 
there. Instantly I remembered Bert and 
Herbert Selwyn, and my heart began to 
beat excitedly almost to suffocation, 

I did think then of Dr. Seaton and 
wondered how I could have been so ut- 
terly stupid as not to have recognized 
him before, even though I had not seen 
his face. As these thoughts flashed 
through my mind, a marvellous occur- 
rence began to take place before me. 

The doctor was making long slow 
movements downward along the body of 
the seemingly dead woman, and after 
doing this a few moments, he paused and 
gently placed one of his hands upon her 
face and the other upon one of her arms* 

To me, holding myself almost rigid by 
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sheer forc5e of will, for fear of betraying 
my presence by one hasty action or 
sound, it seemed a century before he 
finally moved from that position. In 
reality it could not have been, at the 
most, more than a quarter to a half hour 
when he stood upright again, and step- 
ping back looked down upon his patient. 
When I saw the change that had come 
over her, and realized that by some mys- 
terious power Dr. Seaton had restored the 
respiration and circulation, and that she 
was alive and safe, it seemed to me that 
I grew fainter than I had been before. 
If it had not been for the girl lying there 
with the purple velvet covering, and the 
unquestionable reality of the doctor, who 
stood looking quietly down upon her, I 
would have believed even then that it 

was all a mistake. I heard him ask her 
II 
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how she f elty and his voice sounded far 
away to me. She answered: 

"Quite well, thank you." 

Then she sat up and glanced down at 
the couch and her covering, and up again 
at the doctor, in a bewildered, alarmed 
way, and said : 

''What is it? What has happened? " 

"Nothing," he replied quickly; "you 
had a slight accident, that is all. You 
are all right now. I will call some one." 

He turned toward the door and saw me 
standing there, and an expression of great 
consternation and surprise, yet of instant 
recognition, flashed over Ms face. 

The scene which had just been enacted 
before me, and his whole familiar ap- 
pearance as he confronted me, recalled so 
vividly that night in the past which I 
felt^ at that moment, was fast overbur- 
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dening me with its weight of mystery, 
that I remember thinking dreamily : 

"Dr. Seaton after all." 

Then I saw him spring toward me, and 
knew vaguely that I was fainting. 



CHAPTER XI. 

I DO not remember much more about 
that night except when I returned to 
consciousness I was seated in a large re- 
clining-chair with a number of people 
about me, and my maid was chafing my 
hands, while one of the ladies held a 
))ottle of smelling salts to my nose. The 
doctor had already gone. I managed 
with the aid of strong restoratives to get 
through the last scene somehow; and 
then Henry Winchester took me home 
as he had arranged to do. He had not 
been particularly frightened when the 
last crash came, as I was upon the stage. 
He saw, of course, that I was uninjured ; 
and he knew nothing more than the rest 
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of the audience about the other occur- 
rences behind the scenes until he came 
for me. My mind was in a state of wild 
confusion. 

I hardly slept at all, but went over in 
memory that scene in the dressing-room, 
again and again, and the more I did so, 
the stronger grew a suspicion which had 
seized me. 

I thought of Dr. Seaton as he had 
stood looking at me those few moments, 
and that other night when either he or 
Herbert Selwyn had stood gazing at me 
in almost identically the same manner, 
and there came suddenly into my mind 
the thought: Could Dr. Seaton and Her- 
bert Selwyn possibly be one and the same 
person? 

The idea seemed so utterly preposter- 
ous that I dismissed it at once, only to 
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have it return over and over with re- 
newed strength, until I was almost beside 
myself with the doubt and worry. 

One thing I firmly resolved: To-mor- 
row I would tell the whole story to 
Henry Winchester. 

The opportunity for accomplishing this 
was not long in coming, for Henry called 
early the following morning to see how I 
was after the shock of the previous night. 
The story of both occurrences, he said, was 
going the rounds. He told us also that 
they had taken the injured woman home 
and that she would not appear again for 
a few nights, and I wondered privately 
if this restriction was a necessity after 
she had been so much recovered, as I 
remembered her, or if it were because Dr. 
Seaton did not wish to make his strange 
power too public. 
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I had long ceased to talk with mother 
upon the various incidents connected so 
remarkably with that wonderful night 
which had so changed all our lives. I 
knew she would only laugh, and say they 
were aU due to my imagination; and 
even with the best possible will, I could 
no longer credit my imagination with 
quite so much power. 

I waited imtil Henry and I were alone ; 
then told him everything. I think un- 
consciously I must have half expected 
him to be as incredulous as mother, for 
I was a little surprised by the fact that 
he seemed to be more serious about it, 
and when I mentioned Herbert Selwyn's 
name in connection with it, he placed 
his elbow upon his knee and sat thus for 
a long time, evidently thinking deeply. 

^MarjoriCj^he said at last, "your story 
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is, of oourse, extxemelj strange, but there 
are points in it which are not as new to 
me as thej apparently are to you. Do 
not ask me any questions, however. To- 
morrow I will call on Dr. Seaton, and 
after that I will tell you what I know of 
Herbert. Do you feel well enough to 
go for our proposed drive this after- 
noon?* 

We went for the drive, but by mutual 
consent nothing further was said upon 
the subject, which, nevertheless, we 
knew, was occupying both our minds ; 
and I took my part at the theatre that 
night with nothing unusual occurring to 
interrupt the ordinary course of events. 

The next afternoon Henry called at our 
rooms to tell me he was going to see Dr. 
Seaton. He did not know, he said, ex- 
actly at what time he would return, but 
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would surely be on hand to accompany 
me to the theatre. 

He went. I stood at the window and 
saw him go out, and mingle with the 
people in the street, and finally disappear 
around the comer into the wind-swept 
avenue with its arch of tossing trees ; and 
I wondered if any of those I saw were 
bent on quite so strange a quest as his. 

Oh, what a long, long afternoon it 
seemed ! I wandered from room to room, 
reading a little, playing a little, embroi- 
dering a little, then dropping everything 
and going back to the window to see if 
Henry were visible; but the time wore 
on and he did not come. 

I waited as late as I possibly could 
before leaving the hotel that evening, but 
was finally obliged to go without him. 
I was somewhat worried at his non-ap- 
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pearance, but supposed he had not found 
the doctor at home and had waited, not 
wishing to return without having seen 
him. Quite sure that he would be there 
to meet me after the play, I did not let 
the matter trouble me a great deal, and 
when, as the evening wore on, I discovered 
him seated in one of the boxes, I judged 
it had been as I thought. 

The play ended and I waited a long 
time, expecting him to appear each mo- 
ment, but he did not come. Going back 
to the stage, I looked out from behind 
the curtain; the audience had all dis- 
persed ; the seat that he had occupied was 
vacant. Much puzzled, but still attrib- 
uting his absence to the probability that 
he had not yet been able to find Dr. Sea- 
ton, I entered my carriage and drove 
home. 
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The morning and afternoon of the next 
day wore themselves out in much the 
same manner as the previous evening. I 
did not venture to go out, fearing he 
might come in the interval, and finally 
after waiting until nearly time to start 
for the theatre, I sent down to inquire if 
he were in. 

The reply was that he had been there 
at an earlier hour, but was not in at 
present, and I was once again obliged to 
go out without seeing him, this time be- 
ginning to be thoroughly alarmed. 

Mother went with me that night, for I 
felt as if I did not wish to go alone. 
She had already noticed Henry's absence 
and inquired where he was; I told her 
he had gone to find out something I de- 
sired to know, and it was evidently taking 
longer than we had supposed it would. 
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I did not see him among the audienoe, 
nor was there any word from him when 
we reached home, and I lay awake until 
dawn, trying to think what I could do if 
he did not come to-morrow. 

About two o'clock the following after- 
noon, I grew desperate, and putting on 
my outdoor garments went downstairs 
with some vague idea of doing something, 
when, as I turned into the main corridor, 
I met him face to face. I did not have 
time to utter a word, for he instantly 
grasped my hand and exclaimed, with a 
smile, which, however, had nothing but 
friendship in it: 

''Miss Wentworth, I was so afraid I 
should be obliged to go without seeing 
you; I could not find time to call yes- 
terday, and your evenings, of course, are 
all engaged. As it is, I will not be 
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able to call upon your mother. Give 
her my best wishes, and tell her I hope 
to see you both at your brother's next 
summer, and now, good-by, I must catch 
the 3:30 train." 

I made no effort to detain him as he 
left me. I was stunned ; I neither moved 
nor thought for several minutes. I saw 
him go out the door, and getting into the 
cab that was waiting outside, drive away ; 
I knew that he had gone without even 
saying where, and yet I did not move. 

At last I did start, and going to the 
door went out also. Without the least 
idea what I was doing, I turned first in 
the direction of Dr. Seaton's residence; 
but the crisp touch of the chill autumn 
air brought my senses back to me quicker 
than almost anything else could have 
done, and in an instant I realized that 
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there was not the least use of my trying 
to make any inquiries of him, for he 
dealt with weapons against whidi I oonld 
not contend. 

That he was utterly and entirely to 
blame for the present condition of affairs, 
I did not even doubt, as soon as I was 
able to think at all upon the subject And 
the more I thought the more I felt how 
helpless I was against him. 

I had entered the park and had been 
walking along one of the paths for some 
time before I noticed where I was, and 
I should not have done so then if my 
attention had not been drawn suddenly 
to the figure of a solitary man sitting 
motionless upon a bench; his profile was 
outlined sharply against the sky, and I 
stopped quickly. 

It was Dr. Seaton. His arm was upon 
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the back of the seat, his head rested 
upon his hand, and he seemed to be in 
deep thought. 

As I remember the scene now, the 
park, in that section, at least, must have 
been entirely unoccupied save for us two, 
though it did not occur to me then to 
think whether it was or not. I stood 
but a moment, then rushed up to him, 
and seizing the arm nearest me, shook it 
violently, crying out: 

"Dr. Seaton, or Herbert Selwyn, who- 
ever you are, where has Henry Win- 
chester gone? What have you done to 
him?" 

He sprung to his feet and his face and 
lips grew white. 

''Marjorie,'' he said in a half whisper. 
''You!" 

Jhen suddenly l^s eyes took on f^ 
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startled look, and as if he had just real- 
ized the meaning of my words, he ex- 
claimed : 

"What has Henry Winchester done? 
Why do you come to me for information 
concerning him? " 

" Because you are the one who knows," 
I answered fiercely. "You are the one 
who is responsible for his going." 

"What is it? " he asked with a mys- 
tified expression. "Where has he 
gone?" 

"Why do you stand there mocking 
me? " I cried, stamping my foot, mad with 
impatience. " It is you who know, not 
I." 

He did not reply for several seconds, 
but stood looking at me, while the ex- 
pression of his face slowly changed to 
one of absolute terror; finally he put his 
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hand upon my shoulder and drawing me 
toward one of the benches said quietly : 

"Calm yourself, Marjorie, and tell me 
what has happened." 

As he spoke, the fever of excitement 
left me completely ; and I seated myself 
and told him of Henry Winchester's 
strange behavior since the day he started 
to call upon Dr. Seaton. 

As I reached the point where I must 
speak of Dr. Seaton, I hesitated, realizing 
that he had called me Marjorie, and that 
I knew now he was really Bert's brother- 
in-law. 

Stopping abruptly, I asked : 

" Shall I call you Dr. Seaton or Her- 
bert Selwyn?" 

** Whichever you prefer," he answered. 
"You have known me as both; I am in 
reality Dr. Selwyn*" 

13 
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'Herbert Selw^ii is leallj a physiciaa 
then/ I exdaimed, still feeling as if I 
were speaking to some one else. 

• Really,* he replied with a slight bow. 
When I finished my short tale with 

the relation of my meeting with Henry 
Winchester but a scant hour ago, and his 
departure. Dr. Selwyn's face looked stem 
and set. 

''What did he wish to see me for? * he 
inquired. 

There rushed over me instantly at this 
question the old feeling that I could not 
speak to this man of that past night 
which was the beginning of all the events 
that had led to this moment, and could 
not, therefore, reply to his last interroga- 
tion, so I answered: 

* I cannot tell you ; you yourself have 
prevented me. I am only able to say 
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that he went to find out something for 



me." 



He turned and gazed at me wonder- 
ingly as if he were trying to puzzle out 
the meaning of my words. Suddenly a 
light as of understanding flashed over his 
face, and he said : 

"Tell me it alL I wish to know.* 

The something, I knew not what, 
which had held my tongue in bondage 
so long, had passed away before his sen- 
tence was done, and I told him every- 
thing. 

I ended, noticing at the same moment 
that the short autumn day was drawing 
to its close, and I started up, exclaiming : 

"I must go." 

He rose as I did, not offering to ac- 
company me -to the hotel, probably think- 
ing I would not desire it. But laying 
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his hand upon mj arm, he said, with the 
same set expression on his face, and a 
fierce undertone to his voice : 

"Miss Wentworth, I did see Henry 
Winchester that day, and I will find him 
and bring him back to you as he was. 
As he was,** he repeated, then dropping 
his hand he strode off in the opposite 
direction from which my road lay. 

I walked away with my mind so full 
of all that had happened that I did not 
hear any one near me, until I felt my arm 
grasped almost savagely, and looking up, 
startled, saw Herbert Selwyn again. 

"Marjorie," he said, "do you believe I 
did this thing intentionally ? " 

For a moment I did not know what 
he meant; then I realized that he was 
referring to Henry Winchester. 

"No," I replied, "not now." 
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"No," he repeated, stooping and look- 
ing at me with fiercely earnest eyes. 
"Eemember that, Marjorie, whatever hap- 
pens, / did not know it I will come to 
you when I can bring him, as he was." 

He was gone again, and I went slo,wly 
home to wait. 

The long weeks dragged themselves 
away into months, but no news came to 
me of Dr. Selwyn or Henry Winchester, 
until at last, in desperation, I mentioned 
them casually in a letter to Helene and 
asked their whereabouts. She replied that 
of her brother's present address she knew 
nothing; Henry Winchester was abroad, 
in Paris at last accounts. 

My engagement to Henry Winchester 
had been of so short a duration that 
news of it had never been sent to Bert 
and his wife. 
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Mother seemed to think that we had 
quarrelled, and that it would all be 
righted in the end; though I often 
caught her looking at me with anxious 
eyes, for I worried and grew thinner 
daily as I waited hungrily for the news 
that did not come. 



CHAPTEK XII. 

The spring-time came again, and Bert 
and Helene sent for us to visit them. 
Hoping that I might hear something of 
the absent ones, I was glad to go. 

The summer journeyed away into the 
past, but no word came to cheer me ; one 
letter arrived from Henry Winchester to 
Bert, stating that he was then in Grer- 
many, and describing his travels and ad- 
ventures in a merry strain, but making 
no mention of Herbert Selwyn nor of me, 
save to send remembrances. 

I began my round of duties again in 
the fall, thoroughly disheartened. I often 
wondered how I could act at all imder 
the circumstances, yet it was the one 
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thing that kept me from quite despairing. 
I had finally concluded that Dr. Selwyn 
had failed intentionally to keep his prom- 
ise to me, or had been imable to accom- 
plish his undertaking ; in either case the 
result was the same. I was helpless. 

Night after night I went through my 
part with my mind far away in the high- 
ways and byways of Europe, searching 
for Henry Winchester; and the following 
day the critics would speak of my mag- 
nificent performances of the previous 
evening, and I would read and wonder 
whether they were wrong, or, if not, how 
I was enabled to do this thing. 

About the middle of the winter our 
company reached New York, and mother 
and I were invited to visit the Selwyns. 

I was playing only four nights a week 
that season, and our hosts, much against 
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my will, proposed to give a ball in my 
honor upon one of my disengaged even- 
ings. 

I was in anything but the humor for 
an entertainment of that kind, but made 
little protest, not wishing to displease 
my brother's relatives. So there came a 
night, a clear frosty night, when the Sel- 
wyn mansion was put in array, and 
guests came in scores to meet the popu- 
lar actress. Strains of music floated out 
from the orchestra hidden in its bower 
of shrubs and colored lights, and I stood 
receiving with Mrs. Selwyn and Helene, 
trying to smile and pretend that I was 
happy, but only thinking with a great 
ache in my he£Lrt: 

"This is Herbert Selwyn's home, but 
where is he, and where is Henry Win- 
chester? " 
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And the ball had begun. 

I crept away from it, after a little, 
into a secluded comer, and resting my 
arms upon a chair looked over the 
scene. 

Suddenly a voice sounded close beside 
me, a voice which made me start from 
my place with a bound; it was Henry 
Winchester's. 

"Miss Wentworth," he said, "I have 
been looking everywhere for you. I only 
returned from abroad last night, or I 
would have called before." 

I did not speak nor move. He had 
shaken my hand and was still holding 
it. I suppose he noticed my silence, for 
in a moment he went on : 

"The world does not seem to have been 
as friendly to you as usual. You do not 
look as well as when we last met." 
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** When we last met. " Did he remem- 
ber our last meeting? 

"When was that? " I asked, recovering 
myself with an efifort, and seizing the 
opportunity to find out how much he 
remembered of the past. 

He laughed. 

**How very uncomplimentary. You 
do not recollect? In the hotel corridor 
in Cincinnati. I was very sorry I could 
not see you longer." 

"Do you recall your visit to Dr. Sea- 
ton while there? ** I inquired, determined 
to discover if possible from just what 
moment he had changed. 

"Dr. Seaton, Dr. Seaton,** he repeated 
thoughtfully. Then his face brightened. 
"Why, yes, I did call upon a Dr. Seaton 
at the time, but how did you know? " 

"Pid you see Bert'9 brother-in-Uw 
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during your travels? " I asked again, ig- 
noring his question. 

"Herbert? No," he replied. "Is he 
abroad ? " 

"I do not know," I answered, almost 
with a sob; and regardless of what he 
might think, I turned and rushed away 
into the crush of guests where he could 
no longer find me. I could bear no 
more. 

My surmises were correct. Dr. Sel- 
wyn had either deliberately broken his 
promise or had failed to accomplish his 
purpose; and I could do nothing. 

I hurried for a short distance along 
the side of the ballroom, and then p£Lssed 
under a portifere which hung over the 
entrance to a small connecting apart- 
ment. From this room, a tiny carved 
oak stairway led to an equally tiny Moor- 
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ish gallery above. The latticed arches 
which inclosed it were curtained with 
some heavy Oriental stufif, and when 
these curtains were closed, an occupant 
of the gallery was entirely secluded from 
the observation of those in the ballroom 
beneath. I flew up the stairway, and 
simk into a great easy chair. My heart 
was beating almost to suffocation ; and I 
was so weak that it seemed as if in an- 
other moment I must have fallen. How 
long I sat there, I do not know. I think 
I very nearly lost consciousness for a 
time; but the sense of compulsion was 
strong upon me, and I knew that I dared 
not give way. The ball was in my 
honor, and for me to disappear in the 
early part of it was a manifest impossi- 
bility. I must go down among the 
guests, and I must play my part, I must 
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laugh and — ^yes, I must even danoe — 
with my heart a very handful of dust 
and ashes. So after a while I forced my 
nerves to obedience, and went down. 

I was hardly in the ballroom when I 
was met by a gentleman who claimed the 
waltz which was about to begin. I danced 
with him, and then we wandered into the 
conservatory and seated ourselves in the 
midst of a group of tall tropical plants. 
After a little talk, he asked if he should 
not get me an ice; and I, glad of the few 
moments' relief, acquiesced. While I sat 
waiting his return, behind my screen 
of foliage, a number of guests strolled 
in; and as they paused a moment 
close to where I sat, my own name, 
spoken by one of them, attracted my at- 
tention, 

"How splendid Mi^s Wei^tworth is 
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looking to-night," one of the gentlemen 
remarked. 

"Yes, indeed," answered one of the 
ladies; "that extreme pallor suits her 
perfectly, and her eyes are like stars." 

" She is always like that when she is 
excited," said another of the party; "she 
must be enjoying herself thoroughly." 

" Naturally," laughed a pretty girl, with 
fluffy blond hair ; " how could she help 
doing so with a lovely big ball given 
entirely on her account? " 

They passed on, and I sat staring 
straight before me, trying to keep my 
lips from trembling and thinking with a 
bitter sneer in my heart: 

" How truly the world always judges 
by appearances ! " 

" I think I shall be obliged to ofifer the 
customary penny for your thoughts. Miss 
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Wentworth/ said my escort's voice be- 
side me. " I hope your dreams were of 
me," he added mischievously. 

I forced myself to laugh, and answer 
something in the same vein. A little 
later, when we re-entered the ballroom, 
Henry Winchester suddenly stepped up 
to us with the exclamation : 

"Miss Wentworth, I consider myself 
a very much abused person. You de- 
serted me in the most unconscionable 
manner about an hour ago, and I think 
that you owe me reparation. Will you 
not soothe my injured feelings by grant- 
ing me the next dance? " 

Ah 1 how well my power as an actress 
served me. My heart seemed to freeze 
at the prospect of such an ordeal; but I 
smiled calmly, though I did not answer 
at once. 
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"You are no more abused than the rest 
of us, Winchester/ said my companion 
with mock resignation. "It is the pre- 
rogative of the princess to abuse her cav- 
aliers as much as she chooses, and Miss 
Wentworth is exercising her privilege to 
the full to-night, I assure you, as I know 
by sad experience." 

I joined in the laugh which followed 
and, after a few moments* desultory chat, 
went with Henry Winchester to take our 
places in a set for the lanciers. 

I wonder if any one ever danced under 
just such circumstances of exquisite tor- 
ture. Each time his hand touched mine 
during the execution of the figures, it 
seemed as if another hand were clutched 
about my heart with a grasp which al- 
most stifled me. As he bowed before me, 

in the evolution of the grand chain, I 
13 
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grew dizzy and sick with the horrible 
mocking unreality of it all. Once as we 
stood waiting while the side couples were 
passing through the figure, a spray from 
the roses which were caught across my 
shoulder became loosened, and he deftly 
twisted it in and out among the others 
again. It seemed as if the marble-like 
rigidity which stiffened all my muscles 
during that few minutes must be apparent 
to every one. 

He persisted in remaining near me 
most of the evening, though his manner 
was merely that of an intimate friend, 
and he remarked once again upon my not 
looking as well as usual. His eyes even 
now seemed to read me more truly than 
those of others. I danced with him sev- 
eral times after that; I sat in the supper- 
room with him at my side, and trifled 
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with ices and laughed and chatted with 
groups of friends, and in the midst of 
it all, if the drift of the talk allowed me 
to sit silent for a while, a great tide of 
misery would flow in upon my soul, and 
things would turn black before my eyes. 
Then I would call myself to order, and 
key the strings of my spirit into tune 
again, till they answered to the music 
which must be played upon them, satisfac- 
torily, at least, to other ears; mine alone 
could hear the wailing minor underneath. 
Many people came and complimented 
me upon my fine acting, and as I talked 
and jested with them, I looked down at 
my white satin dress and the jewels glit- 
tering upon my arms, laughing sarcasti- 
cally to myself as I thought how much 
finer I was acting my part to-night, if 
they could only know. 
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To this day I have never been able to 
comprehend how I endured that ball. I 
know that when the tension was over, I 
was physically and mentally a wreck. 

Number seventeen, and thirty-six, and 
twenty-eight, and all the rest returned at 
last, with their liveried coachmen and 
footmen, and gathered up once more their 
human freight and whirled it away 
through the frosty morning. The or- 
chestra ceased its playing and went 
home; and where it had been, lay the 
broken string of a violin. 

I stood in the deserted room and gaz- 
ing about me thought : 

" It is like my life. The flowers are 
withering, and of the music only a broken 
string remains." 

And the ball was over. 




CHAPTEE XIII. 

It was the summer after that memor- 
able ball. I had not seen Henry Win- 
chester since. I did not wish to. He 
had forgotten, I was trying to do like- 
wise. No one could restore us to the 
old situation but Herbert Selwyn, and he 
was gone. If he had only come back I 
would have asked him to make me forget 
also, if he could or would do nothing 
else. But he did not come. He was 
not at his home in the West, for I had 
written to inquire, asking, of course, for 
Dr. Seaton. 

The housekeeper had replied, saying 
that the doctor was travelling, and when 
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he would return she could not tell, as 
she never knew until he arrived. 

Mother and I had taken a cottage at 
the seaside with Bert and his wife and 
month-old heir, who might have diverted 
my thoughts a great deal from their un- 
pleasant channels had he not had eyes so 
exactly like Dr. Seaton's as to keep me 
constantly in mind of him. 

It had been a long hot day, but with 
the darkness there had come a breeze. 

I was very tired; tired of the heat, and 
the day, and people, and things, and life 
in general; and I left the house about 
nine o'clock and wandered away into the 
night and the silence. I reached the 
shore and seating myself upon a rock 
looked out along the moonlight path 
which led across the sea and seemed to 
be inviting me to follow it somewhere — 
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anywhere — away from the wearying self- 
undoing world I was in. 

"Marjorie," said a voice from out of 
the stillness, "I have come back.* 

I started to my feet, and my eyes met 
those of Herbert Selwyn. 

I shall never forget him as he looked 
that night. For a moment I felt as if 
infinite ages had rolled away since I saw 
him last. Not that he appeared old, but 
like a man who had grown beyond men. 
There was a glad expression, and yet a 
sad one in his face, like one who by long 
and weary 6flforts had climbed up to the 
sunny mountain tops, and looking down 
from there, in the glory of the sunlight, 
had suddenly realized that he stood almost 
alone, while the thousands who could or 
would not see, struggled on in the black 
shadow of the valley. 
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He motioned me back to my seat, and 
sitting down opposite me began to talk. 

"Marjorie," he said, stretching out his 
hand and gently touching mine, "you 
have suffered since I have been gone. I 
can see it in your face ; but it will not be 
long now. I will give Henry Winchester 
back to you to-night, as he was. No — 
more — better than he was. He will 
come here presently; but I wanted to 
see you first alone, to explain much that 
has been so hard for you to understand." 

He paused as if waiting for me to 
speak, but I remained silent, and he 
continued : 

" It was I, as of course you know by 
this time, who came to your home in 
New England that stormy night, seven 
years ago, and cured your brother; but 
when you sought me afterward to return 
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the money, supposing me to be Dr. Sea- 
ton, I did not remember you until you 
spoke of that time, and for an instant I 
did not know what to do. There were 
reasons why I did not desire to discuss 
the incident with you or any one else, 
and I saved myself, as I had done before 
upon similar occasions, by preventing 
you from mentioning the subject further. 
I was taken by surprise, and I wanted 
time to think. " 

"Had you ever seen me upon the 
stage before I made that call upon you ? ** 
I asked, speaking for the first time, sud- 
denly remembering the evening of the 
beginning of my fame. 

* Once,** he answered, "in a scene where 
the circumstances were so like those of 
that night when I came to your home in 
the midst of the storm that it carried me 
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back instantly in memory to that time 
and to you. I lived the very scenes of 
that night over again, becoming so ab- 
sorbed that, with my eyes fixed upon the 
stage, I actually forgot that I was in a 
theatre, until the curtain fell and the 
audience went mad over your glorious 
acting. I never for a moment, as I said 
before, dreamed of your identity, until 
you told me who you were that day." 

"You alone were responsible for the 
acting which made my fame that night. 
I felt that you were there, and I searched 
the theatre for you, but failed to find 
you,** I said. 

He looked at me with an expression of 
surprisa 

"I was! " he said slowly. "I did not 
know " 

He paused, and turning suddenly from 
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me looked out to sea, and it was a mo- 
ment before he spoke again; then resum- 
ing his former position, he went on in a 
dreamy half -sad tone : 

"Long ago, when I was very young, I 
discovered that I could do things which 
the other boys could not, and which soon 
gained me a name among my playmates 
as odd and queer and unlike themselves ; 
and they gradually began to stand aloof 
from me as if they were half afraid. The 
first time that my attention was attracted 
to even a vague realization of the power 
that I possessed, occurred when I was 
about eight years of age. One of my 
companions fell from a high place to 
which he had climbed, and much to the 
consternation of our party of children and 
nurses lay unconscious upon the ground, 
bleeding from a cut on his head. There 
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was the usual commotion, a {diysician 
was immediately brought, and the cus- 
tomary methods of restoration were re- 
sorted to without result, while we chil- 
dren stood by and stared. Suddenly, 
without the least reason that I can re- 
call, and before the doctor had had time 
to bandage the wound, I stepped forward 
and stooping placed my hand upon the 
boy, saying : 

'''Get up, Walter/ 

''The child arose, the blood had ceased 
to flow, and within a few moments the 
wound began to heal. I was too young 
to realize what I had done, and I only 
laughed at the excitement I seemed to 
have created, but from that day my life 
as a child began to end. The tale spread, 
of course, in many directions; and I, 
judging by the commotion, concluded I 
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had done a very clever thing and essayed 
to do others of the same sort. There 
was no lack of opportunity, and in spite 
of the best efforts of my family, I suc- 
ceeded in winning an evil reputation for 
myself. People whispered among them- 
selves that I was 'strange* and 'pecul- 
iar;* and it has even been hinted that 
there was insanity in our blood in the 
past, though why they should think that 
that would enable me to do these things 
I do not pretend to know. Such rumors 
could not help but reach the ears of my 
father and mother and, in time, my sis- 
ters, and I was taken about to eminent 
physicians, who all failed to rid me of 
my power. At last I grew old enough 
to travel, and since then I have lived but 
little at home, as you know; my relatives 
are not even aware that I possess the title 
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of doctor. The society in which I move 
when with my family does not want me, 
nor I it; and my parents and sisters are 
also happier without me. I have learned 
of late years to put my real self away 
when I visit my relatives, and be the 
fashionable gentleman they desire in their 
son and brother. But they are always 
uncertain of me, always afraid, appar- 
ently, that my disagreeable trait will crop 
out at some awkward and unexpected 
time ; so I relieve them of my presence 
as much as possible." 

Dr. Selwyn's voice had had a sarcastic 
ring to it, but at this point he ceased 
speaking entirely for several seconds. 
Then suddenly springing to his feet and 
beginning to pace rapidly up and down 
the beach, he exclaimed: 

"God forgive the world, Marjorie, for 
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its prejudice, and ignorance, and stupid- 
ityj its blind refusal to see, or hear, or 
learn, the grand and beautiful things that 
have been put here for men to know and 
use ! God forgive it that its brain is so 
fuU of its own trivialities that the glori- 
ous music from the great chords of life 
sweeps by unheeded !" 

As suddenly as he had risen he came 
and sat down again and continued : 

** And yet I need not talk of the world, 
for it has taken me long, a very long 
time, even to begin to understand. While 
I studied medicine I thought then, with 
the ignorance which I complain of in 
others, that I imderstood; and it was 
only when you came into my life the 
second time that I discovered to how 
small an extent I realized to what my 
power might lead me. Through you I 
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learned how near I walked daily to the 
edge of sin and misery^ and so I have 
been away trying to conquer myself. 
God grant that I have succeeded; I do 
not know." 

He was looking away along the beach 
as he finished speakings and following 
the direction of his eyes I saw Henry 
Winchester advancing toward us. Nei- 
ther of us spoke ; Herbert rose and stood 
awaiting him. 

For a moment when they met, the two 
friends stood grasping hands silently. 
Then Herbert bowed to me and walked 
away, out of our sight and out of our life 
for some time to come. 

As he disappeared Henry turned to me 
and took both my hands in his. 

"Marjorie," he said, "Herbert told me 
to-night of all that has been and awoke 
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again my sleeping memory. I know now 
how you and he have suffered while I 
have been happy. I will make it up to 
you; but he has risen above us both, I 
cannot help him." 
14 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

Henbt and I were married very quietly^ 
at a little church in the village, with only 
mother, Bert and Helene, and £dith Sel- 
wyn, whom we sent for, present. Nei- 
ther of us cared for a wedding such as 
my brother had had, and some way the 
mystery which had been around us both 
so long, and which only we two knew, 
seemed to hover about yet and deprive 
us still more of any desire for outward 
show. 

Edith herself was married the follow- 
ing June to a man who met with ap- 
proval in every way, in the eyes of the 
entire family; but I, at the wedding. 
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thinking of the absent brother, could not 
help drawing very unfavorable compari- 
sons. 

It was long before Henry and I spoke 
of Herbert; I think we must have both 
decided to let the matter rest awhile. 

It might have rested longer even than 
it did, had not the managers striven so 
hard to obtain my consent to an engage- 
ment when I had been absent from the 
stage nearly a year. I had grown fond 
of my old life, and Henry having no ob- 
jection I accepted and returned to my 
profession for a few months every sea- 
son. 

My first appearance brought Herbert 
Selwyn and the events connected with 
him so vividly before my mind that I 
almost expected to hear them say again 
that Dr. Seaton had come, and to go in 
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and find him in my dressing-room as I 
had done long ago. 

That night I spoke of him to Henry; 
and the silence on the subject once 
broken, we sat mitil nearly morning, tell- 
ing each other all we knew of the occur- 
rences which had taken place, though we 
did not attempt to explain or understand 
them. We agreed never to mention it to 
any of the others. The knowledge would 
be of no use to them, and the Selwyns 
would only receive it as another proof 
of Herbert's shocking "queemess." 

I often wished that I could see him 
again, there were so many things he had 
still left unexplained ; so many questions 
I felt sure I would not be afraid to ask 
him as I had been once. But he had 
gone out of our knowledge, and my wishes 
remained unfulfilled. 
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We visited Cincinnati on one occasion, 
on purpose to see if he were there; but 
the house, which he had owned, had been 
sold and no one could tell us of his where- 
abouts. 

There were many, though, who were 
willing and eager to tell us of the won- 
derful cures he had made, and we found 
that he had been almost idolized in many 
parts of the city, by every one except his 
brother physicians, who were, with but 
few exceptions, his jealous enemies. 

Seven years had gone by and cares 
had come which almost made us think 
of him as some weird dream of the past, 
though I did once or twice find time to 
remark upon the apparent indifference of 
the Selwyns. Perhaps I misjudged them ; 
let us hope I did. It may be they dis- 
cussed it among themselves; but never 
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in my hearing was a word of wonder or 
regret at his absence ever expressed by 
his family. 

Seven years, as I said, had passed 
away. Then, one night he came to us 
again, suddenly, as he had come to 
mother and me fifteen years before, but 
this time he brought with him a stately, 
sweet-faced woman, his wife. 

They had come to stay only a few 
days, he said, just so that he could in- 
troduce his wife to his family and friends; 
then they were going to travel. Since 
their marriage, a year before, they had 
been living in the south of France. 

Henry and I were very glad to see 
them, and I was also glad that Herbert 
had found a wife who seemed so thor- 
oughly to understand and appreciate him. 

I wondered at him a little; for while 
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I was glad to be able to know that he 
was happy and well, my old half fear of 
him returned the moment he appeared, 
and though I tried to reason it away I 
never quite succeeded. 

They left us again, and after that we 
heard from them at long intervals. They 
went everywhere apparently, for letters 
reached us from various parts of the 
world. Two sons and a daughter came 
to them, and I used to wonder if they 
would be as strange as their father. 

Our eldest son was fifteen, when there 
came a letter from Dr. Selwyn asking if 
we would not allow either my son or his 
sister who was next in age to come to 
them for two or three years to be taught 
to perform a few, even a very few, of the, 
what we termed, "wonders," which we 
already knew that he himself could do. 
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"Believe me, Henry and Marjorie," he 
wrote, "it will be training your boy or 
girl to do great good upon the earth and 
to be leaders of a new era in the world's 
history ; and I think after the long strug- 
gle I have made to be worthy to hold 
this treasure which was placed in my 
hands at birth, I can trust myself to 
guide the footsteps of others safely past 
the dangers which assailed mine. Can 
you trust me?* 

Yes, we could trust him fully in that 
way; but somehow neither Henry nor I 
could bring ourselves to grant his re- 
quest. There was something so strange 
about it all — we hated to say no, and yet 
we said it. 

We thought then that it was for the 
best; but a few years later we would 
have given all our earthly possessions to 
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have recalled our words, when a beauti- 
ful daughter was taken from us, and I, 
at her bedside, thought of Bert and Her- 
bert, and in my anguish cried wildly : 

" Herbert, Herbert Selwyn ! where are 
you?" 

Once again, when our only son strayed 
from the path of virtue, lost to affection's 
call, deaf alike to the pleadings of mother 
and the expostulations of father, impotent 
to resist the combinations of passion and 
allurement that environed his career — 
once again, when it seemed as if the 
heart-strings would pull my heart asun- 
der — Herbert Selwyn came into my life. 
Three times I stood by his side as, in the 
dead of the night, he bent over my way- 
ward boy, thrown by his art into a re- 
sponsive sleep, and heard him fire the 
listless soul with manly impulses. 
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"Henry,* he said, feelingly and im- 
piessively, ''rouse from your moral coma 
and play the man. Stoop no longer to 
compromising word or action. Harbor 
no impure thought. The Divine wiUiin 
you is in revolt against all inclination to 
sin. You are now regarding vice with ab- 
horrence ; moral excellence with approval. 
You will henceforth tread the innooent 
ways that lead to genuine happiness; and 
when you awaken from this sleep you will 
be sensible not only of physical refresh- 
ment, but of spiritual uplift, of conform- 
ity to ideals that are high and true.** 

And our boy was saved through this 
inspiration; and I blessed Herbert Sel- 
wyn with every breath when I saw that 
my Henry was restored to me, the soul 

■ 

of honor, the exponent of chastity, the 
incarnation of filial reverence and love. 
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But the Master of Life and the friend 
of man resented all expression of grati- 
tude. 

"Lose sight of me," he said, "in your 
thankfulness, and place the praise where 
it belongs. For I am but an unworthy 
instrument in God's hands for the recla- 
mation of the weak and fallen/ 

As I think it all over, I wonder if the 
world is to accept these new ways, and 
in the light of a true philosophy fight to 
a successful conclusion the old battle of 
the two selfs so graphicaUy described by 
Paul in Bomans vii. 

• And I wonder, too, sometimes, if when 
the years of the world are past, I shall 
meet Herbert Selwyn again, as in my 
dream, with the swaying lilies all about 
me, and hear him say: 

"Ah, Marjorie! now you understand." 

THE END, 
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